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Unusual Library Service 


With a special department devoted entirely to Library 
business— 


With the largest stock of general books in Canada to draw 
from, as well as very wide and varied stocks of the current 
books in demand for Library use— 


With a staff of Experts trained in Library work, and conse- 
quently with a knowledge of what Libraries want— 


With a special Library Advisor whose business it is to 
know the new books, and who is glad to make recom- 
mendations or suggest courses of reading— 

With the agency of Gaylord Brothers, of Syracuse probably 
the best equipped house in the United States for Library 
supplies— 


With the backing of Canada’s pioneer, and still the largest, 
publishing house— 


We submit that we can—and do—give the very best service 
for Libraries, public or private, that Canada knows. 


We simply suggest that you test our facilities and service. 
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THE ELECTION AND AFTER 


election campaign has been a dull affair. The 

early tours of the party leaders were so arranged 
as to keep them a lot farther apart physically than 
they are spiritually, and although these big guns drew 
record crowds in the West and the Maritimes their 
salvos had no national repercussions. When they met 
in Ontario the din was furious, but in most ridings 
the fight has centred on local issues, and voters with 
a wider outlook have been little stirred by the appeals 
of either party. The fact is that the ingrained fear 
of both Liberals and Conservatives of offending any 
class, group, or interest whatever has affected them like 
a palsy. Before the campaign opened the Liberals 
adopted all the planks in the Conservative platform 
that appealed to special interests, and while issues of 
national importance outside those stressed by the Lib- 
erals were not lacking the Conservatives had not the 
courage to raise them. As a consequence the election 
has been fought on the ground chosen by the Govern- 
ment, and the opposition has been reduced to jeremi- 
ads on the present depression coupled with dazzling 
prophecies of future prosperity if they are placed in 
power. There are, it is true, serious differences lurk- 
ing in the implications of Mr. King’s and Mr. Bennett’s 
policies. Both leaders, for example, profess an inten- 
tion to complete the St. Lawrence Waterway, but 
while we all have a fair idea of the way Mr. King 
would go about it we are not at all clear as to Mr. 
Bennett’s method ; his party is pledged to an ‘All-Can- 
adian Waterway’, which the country is assuredly in no 
state to consider now; yet he promises immediate pro- 
gress with the waterway, if he is given power, with- 
out explaining how he would accomplish it. And Mr. 
King, for some reason, does not press him to explain. 
Then again, there is a vast difference between Mr. 
Bennett’s nationalism and Mr. King’s imperialism ; but 
each has seemed afraid to make this difference the 
vital issue in the contest. As the campaign has devel- 


[: spite of a certain briskness in its last stages the 


oped with the Liberals stolidly chanting the virtues 
of the Dunning budget, Mr. Bennett’s anxiety to hold 
the ear of his public has led him on from one promise 
to another until on the eve of the election we realize 
that if by any chance he should win Canada will be 
in for an exciting time. 
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N the first place, Mr. Bennett has promised us a 
I special session of Parliament to cure unemploy- 

ment. Prosperity, he tells us, can be conjured 
back by passing laws; he has the laws ready, and the 
quicker Parliament meets to pass them the better. One 
of Mr. Bennett’s remedies is a prohibitive tariff bar- 
ring out American goods to the tune of three hundred 
million dollars annually, which, he claims, should be 
manufactured in Canada, and no doubt a law to this 
effect would be passed at once amidst the cheers of 
our consumers. Then laws would be passed to pro- 
vide work on transportation schemes, including the 
completion of a trans-Canada highway and the im- 
mediate commencement of the deeper St. Lawrence 
waterway. This would be a mere beginning of our 
national rehabilitation, but even to pass these items 
the special session would have to work at record speed 
if Mr. Bennett and his lieutenants were to get to the 
Imperial Conference on September 30; and get there 
they must if Mr. King’s ruinously generous scheme 
of Empire Preferences is to be substituted by Mr. 
Bennett’s, under which any advantages in our markets 
would only be given on a strictly reciprocal basis. 
Seeing that we sell twice as much to Great Britain 
now as we buy from her, there may be difficulties 
in persuading the British to take still more of our 
products on a basis of ‘reciprocal benefits’ unless we 
double our purchases of their manufactured goods; 
but Mr. Bennett assures us that he can be trusted to 
‘blast a way’ through all difficulties, and no doubt he 
would make short work of any British opposition to 
Canada’s interests. Next would come revision of our 
trade treaties with our sister Dominions. New Zea- 
land sells us $15,000,000 worth of goods annually and 
only buys $20,000,000 worth from us annually in re- 
turn; Australia sells us $3,500,000 worth of her goods 
annually and only buys $19,000,000 worth of ours in 
return. For years past Mr. Bennett has denounced 
the wretched trade treaties under which these two 
Dominions together only buy from Canada twice as 
much as they sell to her; and once in power he will re- 
vise the Australian treaty immediately and make a new 
and a better one with New Zealand. Then he will 
be free to set to work on our trade treaties with foreign 
nations: these, it seems, are to be scrapped at once 
unless the other parties—France, Italy, etc.—revise 
them as Mr. Bennett dictates. Our exporters may 
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pull a long face at this prospect, but they need have 
no fear! Mr. Bennett assures them that he will drive 
our products with all his power into new markets and 
old markets and ‘blast a way’ to national prosperity. 
Altogether it looks as if Mussolini’s nose will soon be 
put out of joint if Mr. Bennett’s march to Ottawa 
comes off. 3 
* * 


W : do not expect, however, that the election will 


have so sensational a sequel. In the last 
Parliament the Liberals and Liberal-Progres- 
sives together held 130 seats as against the Conserva- 
tives’ 90; the Conservatives would have to gain over 
20 seats from their opponents to beat them; and while 
the trade depression and a feeling that ‘it’s time for 
a change’ might tell to that extent against the Govern- 
ment under different circumstances, it is not probable 
that these factors will offset the Conservatives’ present 
poverty of leadership. There is a chance, though at 
the time of writing it seems a slim one, that the Farmer 
groups may make gains at the Liberals’ expense on 
the Prairies. It would indeed be interesting if the 
net result of shifting balances should give our Tories 
a bare edge over their opponents, for if Mr. King ran 
true to form he might claim a right to continue in 
office and call a special session of Parliament to decide 
who should attend the Imperial Conference—in which 
case the Progressive, U.F.A., and Labour members 
would, as. the phrase goes, be sitting pretty. But it 
would be idle to speculate further on the results of 
the polling on the 28th, since these lines will not be 
read by our more distant readers until after the event 
is known. Whatever way the vote goes, the first con- 
cern of our next Government must be Canada’s part 
in the Imperial Economic Conference to be held in 
the autumn, for the trend of events in the Empire and 
the world outside indicates that pregnant questions 
will be raised there for decision. 
. << 9 
LL over the world today the struggle is inten- 
A sified between the forces working towards a co- 
operative internationalism and those encourag- 
ing a reactionary nationalism, both of which curiously 
enough seem to have drawn new strength from the 
effects of the world war. On the political side we 
see in the League of Nations and its works the fruits 
of the new internationalism, while on the other hand 
we can see in Russia, Central Europe, Italy, Turkey, 
and elsewhere examples of a fiercer nationalism than 
the nineteenth century ever knew. The political con- 
trast is naturally duplicated by an economic contrast ; 
for while the increasing complexity of our civiliza- 
tion makes inexorably for the progressive economic 
interdependence of the nations, nationalist fears and 
ambitions impel each country to aim at the highest 
possible degree of self-sufficiency. Thus the progres- 
sive forces in each country arrange economic confer- 
ences at Geneva which pass resolutions urging great- 
er freedom of trade while the reactionary forces 
at home pass new legislation to raise their tariff bar- 
riers and build up new home industries at the expense 
of foreign. Great Britain has stuck to her historic 
free trade policy year after year in the hope that it 
might eventually prevail with the other nations, but 
now her people are nearing the end of their patience, 
and in despair of reviving their hard-hit industries by 
increased world trade are turning to the protection of 




































their home market as a necessary evil. At the same 
time they are naturally considering whether they can 
enlarge their markets in the Empire to offset those 
lost to them abroad. The plans considered for in- 
creasing intra-Empire trade range from the all-in- 
clusive Imperial tariff fence advocated at various times 
by Lord Melchett and Lord Beaverbrook to the co- 
operative schemes of the Labour organizations; but 
every political and industrial group in Britain today 
places some plan for greater Empire trade at the head 
of its programme. 
ae a 

F the British people are forced into a protectionist 

policy it is only natural that their industrialists 

should wish to make the protected area as large 
as possible. Britain, Canada, and the other units of 
the Empire each have a comparatively small home 
market, and the smaller the home market the less suc- 
cessful protection is apt to be. But the British Empire 
as a whole would provide the greatest ‘home’ market 
in the world; its vastness would eclipse the American, 
and the British are convinced that the prosperity of 
the United States in the past half-century has been 
due not to their protectionist policy but to the size 
of the free trade market within their borders. Hence 
the attraction of ‘Empire Free Trade’. But, as those 
who disagree with Lord Beaverbrook have pointed 
out, the objections to this policy are only begun when 
the opposition of the protectionist Dominions is noted. 
There is also the opposition of the Colonies, which 
derive the bulk of their revenues from the customs 
duties they levy on certain goods from whatever 
source they come: an Imperial tariff that would shut 
out foreign goods and let all Empire goods in free 
would never be accepted by the Colonies. Then there 
is the gravest objection of all; that for Great Britain 
to raise a tariff wall around the Empire (as distinct 
from the Dominions) would breed hostility in every 
country of the world. The British traditional policy 
of free trade has reconciled other Powers to seeing 
a quarter of the earth under the British flag; but 
would those Powers be content to see Britain en- 
trenched, for example, in African territories equalling 
Canada in area if she kept their markets all to herself? 

* * * 


MPIRE Free Trade certainly will not be an issue 
Bk at the Imperial Economic Conference; but it is 

just as certain that the main work of the Con- 
ference will be to hammer out some sound plan for 
promoting intra-Empire trade, and Canada should be 
as interested as Britain in evolving it since circum- 
stances force us to turn ever more to the Empire for 
markets for our products. But any advance towards 
the ‘rationalization’ of the Empire will only be made 
if the whole question is approached in a spirit of give- 
and-take. If the delegates go to the Conference ob- 
sessed by a suspicious nationalism and grimly deter- 
mined to outdo each other in hard-fisted bargaining, it 
will be as big a wash-out as the European Tariff Con- 
ference last spring. The recent meetings of the Em- 
pire Chambers of Commerce and the Empire Press 
have prepared the ground for the Economic Confer- 
ence, and the Dunning budget has created in advance 
an especially cordial atmosphere for our Canadian del- 
egates: it is to be hoped the country will decide to 
send those who are imbued with the co-operative spirit. 

RICHARD DE Brisay. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


UNEMPLOYMENT MUST BE TACKLED 


ITH the election over we hope the problem of 

unemployment will be seen in proper per- 

spective and handled by the Government in a 
resolute spirit. While the campaign has been on, the 
evils of the existing situation have been so exaggerat- 
ed by the opposition and so minimized by the party in 
power that the public hardly knows what to think. 
On the whole there has been a disposition to regard 
our unemployment as more serious than it really is; 
but once the election results are known there will be 
no profit to anybody in exaggeration, and probably 
all the influence at the command of business and fin- 
ance will be exerted to restore confidence at home and 
abroad by organized waves of optimism. Whatever 
government is placed in power will be only too glad 
to clutch at an excuse for not implementing its wilder 
promises made in the heat of the fray; but at the 
same time it will not be able to ignore the necessity 
for sound remedial action. The fact that Canada has 
escaped the worst effects of the world depression does 
not make it any less necessary to relieve the unemploy- 
ment that undoubtedly exists, and we can count our- 
selves lucky that it is not greater, The latest figures 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics show 
that the number of workers employed in our industries 
on June 1 was greater than in any other year at that 
date, with the exception of 1929. This bears out the 
claim of the financial press that what we are experi- 
encing in Canada is more properly described as a ‘re- 
cession’ than a ‘depression’. But in a growing coun- 
try any recession means a sharper rise in unemploy- 
ment than would be the case in one more stable in its 
population. In the past year 163,000 immigrants ent- 
ered Canada and 29,000 Canadians returned from 
the United States to settle here. Then, too, it must 
be remembered that the employment figures of the 
Bureau of Statistics are necessarily drawn from those 
organized industries which employ largely skilled 
labour, and that some classes which have felt the pinch 
most are not included in the survey. 

.  ¢ 


CIVILIZED country which in the nature of its 
A circumstances is bound to have a certain am- 

ount of seasonal unemployment every year 
should have organized methods of dealing with it. 
Canada may be a young country but she is not a poor 
one; we can well afford to indulge in the common 
humanity of unemployment relief, and the sooner we 
organize it on a national basis the healthier our nation- 
al life will be. Industry can do much within itself 
to stabilize employment, and its leaders are at last be- 
ginning to consider means of reducing its present an- 
archy to order; but while the central Government can 
assist our industrialists in this task, in the end it must 
itself accept the responsibility for the unemployed. 
The pressure of public opinion should be strong en- 
ough to make the Federal and Provincial Governments 
co-operate in some scheme to ensure the immediate 
relief of the destitute; but that should be followed as 
soon as possible by national schemes of unemployment 
insurance and old age pensions. These measures, to- 
gether with the closer co-operation of Federal, Prov- 
incial, and Municipal Governments in constructing pub- 
lic works in slack seasons, would go far to meet the 





necessities of our case, even in times like the present 
when unemployment exists, as it were, out of season. 
The expense of a rational plan of unemployment in- 
surance would be contributed to by the workers, the 
employers, and the Government, but the whole expense 
of a national old age pensions plan would have to fall 
on the Federal Government. The fairest way to raise 
the necessary revenues for these social benefits would 
be by an increase in the income tax, but we may be 
sure that when these schemes eventually come to be 
accepted there will be a determined effort to have them 
paid for out of increased customs duties—which would 
mean that those classes fitted to pay least would pay 
most, and the labourer would, through the years, 
contribute the entire cost of his old age pension and 
of his unemployment insurance as well. But however 
it were done, the country would then be better fitted to 
meet the strain of hard times than it is at present. 


THE INDEPENDENCE MYTH 
ORE nonsense than usual has been talked dur- 
M ing the past few weeks about the danger of 
Canada becoming ‘dependent’ on the U.S.A. 
We are almost as dependent on the United States as 
they are on us, and our politicians cannot save us 
from this condition any more than they can save us 
from becoming ever more dependent on Great Brit- 
ain, and China, and Peru. There are bad times in 
the United States at present: suppose they grow 
worse. Our exports to the States now total over half 
a billion dollars annually; our revenue from prosper- 
ous American tourists runs over two hundred million 
dollars a year; and quite apart from the direct loss we 
would suffer from any shrinkage in these figures there 
are a hundred less direct ways in which we would feel 
the shock of any reversal of American prosperity. 
The present wheat situation is a useful reminder of 
our dependence on other nations overseas. No man 
of sense can blink the fact that our prosperity must 
depend more every year on the state of the outside 
world to which we must sell our enormous surplus of 
raw materials and manufactured goods; and the state 
of the world at present is far from healthy. There is 
a world surplus of wheat, coffee, sugar, coal, rubber, 
copper, and other raw materials; yet in the East mil- 
lions are starving for want of food and in the West 
millions of unemployed tighten their belts on insuffic- 
ient state relief or scramble for work in manufactur- 
ing plants for whose products there is only an uncer- 
tain market. The Great Republic, for long so pros- 
perous as to be the envy of all other nations, is no 
longer an exception to the general rule, and is so un- 
organized to meet unemployment that, if the depres- 
sion does not soon lift, social conditions there may be- 
come acute. 
x * * 
HIS paradoxical condition of want in the midst 
of plenty is a curious reflection on our pro- 
gress. There is abundance of all materials 
for human comfort to a degree never before attained ; 
we have evolved machines of a superb efficiency which 
can turn these raw materials into every variety of man- 
ufactured article with miraculous rapidity and ease; 
with a minimum of labour never before possible the 
workers of the world under efficient direction could 
turn out enough of every necessity, comfort, and mod- 
erate luxury for everybody. Yet year after year 
we see millions of workers toiling the livelong day for 
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a bare subsistence while millions more are not permit- 
ted to work at all, though machines stand idle and 
storehouses all over the world are choked with food 
and the raw materials to supply every other want. 
Money is the root of this evil in a sense, for we are 
trying to run our complex industrialized world on a 
money system evolved in primitive times and now in- 
adequate as a basis of exchange even when stretched 
to the limit of its elasticity. But if money is the tap- 
root, lesser roots are to be traced in the anachronisms 
of a world order that sacrifices the welfare of an 
organic whole to the stultifying claims of national- 
ism. Present conditions in countries as widely differ- 
ent as the United States and Australia prove that no 
one country—great or small, run in the interests of 
capital or of labour—can of itself achieve a stable 
prosperity. The remedy for the evil which in vary- 
ing degree falls like a blight upon us all! can only be 
found in international action. If the leaders of our 
different nations do not soon get together and evolve 
means of rationalizing production, consumption, and 
exchange, the existing order will begin to crack up. It 
is a race between evolution and revolution, and, al- 
though the mass of humanity in every country is ex- 
traordinarily patient, the betting may soon be on rev- 
olution. The more we muse on the world puzzle the 
more true seem the words of one of Mr. Somerset 
Maugham’s characters in his latest book: ‘T’ll give you 
my opinion of the human race in a nutshell, brother: 
their heart’s in the right place, but their head’s a thor- 
oughly inefficient organ.’ 


DOLLAR NOVELS 


UITE a stir has been caused in the book-buy- 
ing world by the decision of several publishing 
houses that one dollar shall be the price of 

their novels in future. The first of these dollar nov- 
els to come to hand bears out the publishers’ claim 
that in appearance and value they will equal those 
formerly produced to sell at double the price, and 
since its author is Mr. H. G. Wells the satisfaction 
of our novel-buyers should be complete. It remains 
to be seen whether this example will be followed by 
other publishers and the new price be established as 
the general rule. The idea behind the experiment is 
the same idea that was behind the Ford car, and the 
effect is expected to be so great an increase in sales 
as to ensure reduced costs and an adequate total re- 
turn on the smallest margin of profit; but whether the 
market for books can be expanded as rapidly as the 
market for motors, the future only can tell. Any- 
one may be pardoned for doubting it. On the other 
hand, there has most certainly been a growing feeling 
that the price of the novel has been pushed up to an 
indefensible level. The average novel simply is not 
worth the two or two and a half dollars that has been 
charged for it: printed on spongy paper and gummed 
insecurely into a cheap binding, it has often begun to 
fall to pieces by the time one has lent it to half a doz- 
en friends. If it is a thing of the moment this does 
not matter; but when it is a book that will last in the 
literary sense it is an irritating reflection for the buyer 
that it will not last in a material sense. In this re- 
gard the English novel is superior to the Canadian or 
American: printed on tougher paper and bound on 
tapes, the average London novel at seven-and-six is 
good for twice as long a life as the American at two- 
fifty. But these dollar books are a bargain. 
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PROUD CELLIST 


Are there quiverings 
of flesh and blood 
like taut strings 
and hollow wood 


stirring to fragile form 
that lingers 

beneath my agile 

bow and fingers? 


In no woman 
is love lent 
so beautiful an 
instrument. 


None so lovely 

in her moving, 

none so wholly 

lost in loving. 

A low note dying and 
yet not dead 

is a lover’s hand 
uncomforted. 


A low note dying and 
sunk to rest 

is a lover’s hand 
still, on a breast. 


YOUNG LOVERS OLD 


Young lovers like to play. 

They sit on sofas and soft places 

Doing silly things. A whole day 

They will spend walking, or on a hill, 
Making love to each other. Truly they will. 


But old lovers sit on separate chairs in a still room, 
Not talking often, nor laughing, 
Just thinking, thinking........ 


Time seems to slip by them with a slow 

Methodical tread. 

And the wife says, as she prepares to go, 

‘Put out the light, John, before you come up to bed.’ 


SUNDAY 


Sunlight 

Pouring like white wine from a blue bowl 
Quivering on the housetops 

Gilding the hard roadways 

Making drunk all birds and beasts 

And a few wise men 


And crowds walking solemnly 
Into false-Gothic doorways 
Into religious dimness. 
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WHAT IS A REINDEER — ANYWAY? 


BY E. NEWTON-WHITE 


HE latest and biggest Canadian Reindeer Ex- 
T periment is now on. Somewhere beyond our 

North-west corner-post the herd of 3000 rein- 
deer purchased from Alaskan interests by the Domin- 
ion Government, is steadily making its way from the 
Pacific Coast toward its destination—east of the Mac- 
kenzie River. Soon the drove will be on its way, 
after a short halt in the summer, with a considerable 
addition to its number. The same having arrived by 
natural processes. A reindeer herd, enthusiasts tell 
us, under favourable circumstances, is reckoned to 
double its numbers in three years. So that, with luck, 
nearer four thousand than three should arrive on the 
new range in 1931. The result of the reindeer pro- 
ject will be awaited with much interest and sympathy. 
The reindeer as a friend of Northern peoples is a tra- 
dition of long standing; although in our early years 
and teaching it was associated with Lapland almost 
exclusively. Indeed, the mythical team of Santa 
Claus has represented to most Canadians the only rein- 
deer on this Continent until now. 

Their introduction at this time is a humanitarian 
effort toward the betterment of conditions for a race 
of pure Canadians which civilization is hitting hard— 
the Eskimo. That enterprising ‘country to the South 
of us’, as some will call it, went also to the North 
of us, and, in 1892 introduced the reindeer for the 
benefit of its native wards in Alaska, and successfully. 
It was nineteen years before Canada made a feeble 
effort in the same direction—the fifty head which went 
to the Mackenzie River district in 1911. Evidently 
something went wrong as, according to the three-year- 
double theory there should be 3000 reindeer there 
now. Now we are trying again, and it is sincerely 
hoped that success will come. 

But experiments are experiments. It looks hope- 
ful. There is the undoubted success in Alaska. This 
year, too, private Canadian enterprise is reported as 
going into the reindeer business as a commercial 
scheme with 2400 head on a sixteen thousand square 
mile ranch, a hundred miles from the new port of 
Churchill. But there is also Dr. Grenfell’s introduc- 
tion of Lapp reindeer into Newfoundland in 1907, on 
which was pinned such hopes for the Labrador, and 
which ended in failure in 1918. And the Fort Smith 
try-out with Grenfell’s Newfoundland reindeer in 
1911. A long time must elapse before the results 
of this experiment, successful or otherwise, can be 
known. In the meantime if reports are true, a lot 
of perfectly good Northern Canadians will experience 
famine conditions. We should have more strings to 
our bow. 

Back in 1906, Ernest Thompson Seton, writer and 
explorer, said that the yak, the Grunting Ox of North- 
ern China and Tibet, would surpass the reindeer for 
general utility in the north. His suggestion may be 
as worthy of investigation and experiment as the rein- 
deer project. But what if, in this effort to create a 
new northern resource and industry to sustain human 
life, we have yielded to the common impulse to over- 
look the thing near at hand for the distant? In many 





instances, everywhere, scientists and ordinary men 
have been attracted to the exotic—something from 
elsewhere—when their own country contained better 
and acclimatized species: trees, plants, animals, even 
human beings. 

What is a reindeer, anyway? Simply nothing 
more or less than a common caribou! Scientists tell 
us that probably our caribou were originally migrants 
from Eurasian reindeer herds, and came here across 
the Behring Strait. Which may be true. But even 
if it were the other way round, reindeer and caribou 
are practically the same animal. The domestication 
of reindeer in Northern Europe and Asia goes back 
to far remote days. In a climate and terrain similar 
to our own so-called Barrens, that early conservation 
of a natural resource has rendered life possible, and 
relatively comfortable, for many hundreds of genera- 
tions of people. Whether reindeer can eventually 
make good in our North will be an open question for 
some years; but there is no doubt whatever about our 
caribou. The caribou has existed in stupendous 
hordes in the Canadian north for centuries. They 
would still be innumerable had we not provided with 
magazine rifles, and as many cartridges as they could 
get in trade, a people with the minds of children and 
the conservation instincts of wolves. That any cari- 
bou are left is but proof of their prolific qualities. 

But the caribou is not a domestic animal! No, but 
neither are all reindeer. Sportsmen in the European 
countries hunt them as we do moose and red-deer, 
and get quite a thrill from this sport. So either they 
are not all barnyard cattle, or the sportsmen have 
queer notions. And that caribou have never been 
tamed seems to be their only disadvantage compared 
to reindeer. So far as we know, no one has ever 
tried seriously to tame them. The native animal has 
no objectionable features, and may even be freer from 
disease and pests than the domesticated foreign strain. 
For reindeer have their troubles, too. All manner 
of flies and parasites, for which sheep and cattle pro- 
vide a living and lodging, are equally at home with 
reindeer. In Europe the herds are subject to anthrax. 
And it may be feared that the hope is vain which sug- 
gests the long migration will rid the Alaskan reindeer 
flock from bott-fly; for that ruination of good hides 
is already well established with our caribou. 


We do not know when reindeer, any more than 
wild horses and cattle, were first impressed into the 
domestic service of man, but we do know that back 
in a remote past primitive men took a wild animal of 
practically identical features and habits of our caribou, 
and domesticated it. And what was done then can 
surely be done now by civilized people. The wild 
‘caribou is not a frantically timid animal, nor a vicious. 
Explorers in the North, J. B. Tyrell, the geologist, for 
example, tell us of big herds coming to investigate a 
camp, from curiosity; and allowing men to walk 
among them. We, who have local instances of moose 
being tamed and harnessed, should scarcely regard the 
domestication of caribou as an impossibility. 

There can be no argument of our caribou being in- 
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ferior to its European relative. It is certainly accli- 
matized, and in size is superior, if anything. If the 
reindeer can, as we are told, pull a three hundred 
pound load an average of 100 miles per day, over good 
snow, then our variety would be no slouch, either. 
The Eskimo has been able to supply an incredible num- 
ber of his wants from the caribou. Probably, in the 
acutal utilizations of a needed carcase and hide, there 
is nothing for him to learn. Only, when he needs it 
or not, he kills anyway. What domestication of the 
animal would do in addition is to give him a beast of 
burden, a constantly available supply of meat, a con- 
stant food in the shape of milk and milk products. At 
present he does without all these, except, of course, 
in the case of dogs for hauling. But dogs have only 
that one use. The Eskimo could have had all that the 
caribou yields, for all time, had he taken care of the 
wild herds, or rather had he been made take care of 
them. And giving him reindeer or tame caribou will 
not help him in this, alone. He has first to be changed 
from wandering hunter and wanton killer to farmer 





And probably taming caribou 
and naturalizing reindeer will be nowhere in it for a 


and conservationist. 


task. Not the least of the United States Govern- 
ment’s achievements in Alaska was changing the ay- 
erage native’s conviction that the only useful reindeer 
‘was a dead one. 

But while the reindeer experiment is being tried, 
and while there are still native caribou left, let our 
investigators try to domesticate the caribou also. One 
thing is certain; all the vaunted qualities of the rein- 
deer are possessed by the caribou as well. Except 
that accident of domestication. Surely if the semi- 
savages of the dim past in the wilds of Northern 
Europe could tame reindeer, we can tame caribou. 
Perhaps before the Mackenzie River Reindeer Res- 
erves have worked out their destiny with the Lapp-Al- 
askan immigrants, there could be thriving small nuc- 
leus herds of domesticated native-son caribou, spread 
all over the wide North; just as the people are spread 
for whose benefit the whole project is. 

It’s worth trying. 


THE ANATOMY OF REPRESENTATION 


BY HUGH F. SUTHERLAND 


On, wake once more the self same note of grieving, 
Upraise the dirge of tears that bring reheving. 
—Euripides. 


compromise, is a party of self-contradiction 

and sophistry. It is a party of self-contradic- 
tion because it must seek to follow the line of least re- 
sistance between two extremes which have all the pol- 
itical magnetism of mutual exclusion: a party of 
sophistry because it must endeavour to prove its own 
necessity from the evidence of its decline. Let me 
develop the second of these generalizations. 

The decline of Liberalism is indicated by the rise 
of Labour, involving a three-party system. Liberal 
writers accept the fact of a triangular contest and 
proceed to argue that this is now necessary if we are 
to secure a clear expression of the people’s will. Ob- 
viously they are attempting to prove that the present 
situation demands the existence of the Liberal Party 
in particular. In the last General Election (we are in- 
formed) the mandate of the nation was a Liberal man- 
date! Mr. Baldwin failed to obtain a clear majority, 
which means that protection was rejected: Mr. Mac- 
Donald likewise failed which means that socialism also 
was condemned. Hence all votes against protection 
(whether polled by Liberals or Labourites), and all 
votes against socialism (whether polled by Liberals 
or Conservatives) were, in the last analysis, Liberal 
votes. In other words, to borrow a paradox from 
Spinoza, ‘All determination is negation’. No British 
voters vote for something they want; they vote against 
something they do not want. If that is so, then it is 
easy to show that the British Electorate is just one 
damn Liberal after another. The two extremes are 
equally poisonous, and the Centre party is the great 
antiseptic. 

Anyone who is not suffering from atrophy of the 
brain can see that this method of argument is simply 


To British Liberal Party, like all parties of 





an unscrupulous attempt to have it both ways. Why 
not say that all Conservative votes and all Labour votes 
were anti-Liberal? What then becomes of this ‘Lib- 
eral mandate of the nation’? Is it quite ridiculous to 
suppose that there are such things as positive votes for 
this or that party? The Liberal argument itself would 
seem to suggest that Liberal votes at least were posi- 
tive, in the sense that they expressed the real verdict 
of the electorate. Yet those same votes were previous- 
ly regarded as negative, i.e. as anti-protectionist and 
anti- socialist. The only conceivable answer to this ob- 
jection is that the Liberal votes were negative in inten- 
tion and positive in effect. And here is the central 
issue which I propose to discuss. 

A vote that is negative or positive, according to 
the angle from which it is viewed, is entirely ambig- 
uous. The Liberal contention is that every vote is of 
this nature, that it cannot be otherwise so long as your 
representative is elected by a mere plurality in a sin- 
gle-member constituency, and that some radical meas- 
ure of electoral reform is therefore essential. 

What is meant by electoral reform? (a) It may 
mean abolition of plural voting, limitation of financial 
outlay on election, prevention of the abuse of election- 
eering machinery. (b) It may mean a reconstruction, 
partial or complete, of the method of voting. On the 
one hand, if the reconstruction is to be partial, the sin- 
gle-member constituency is retained, and the question 
concerns the relative merits of the second ballot and 
the alternative vote. On the other hand, if a com- 
plete reconstruction is desired, the multiple-member 
constituency becomes the ‘electoral unit’, and the ques- 
tion concerns proportional representation by the trans- 
ferable vote. 

It is not surprising to find that the Liberal argu- 
ment refers primarily to the project of reconstruction. 
The abolition of plural voting would indirectly favour 
the Labour Party. The same remark applies to the 
legal limitation of election expenses, since it is by no 
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means obvious that the electioneering prodigality of 
vested interests is always unavailing. And one is 
tempted to add that restrictions on the use of such de- 
vices as broadcasting, for example, would not exactly 
blight the prospects of Labour. The alleged impartial- 
ity of the British Broadcasting Corporation is perhaps 
questionable. From these considerations it follows 
that discussion of the Liberal propaganda should be 
concentrated upon the problems of the method of 
voting. 

My main point is a platitude. The purpose of any 
method of election is to secure the return of a candi- 
date who is preferred by a majority of the voters. 
Like most platitudes, however, this statement conceals 
a distinction which is absolutely fundamental. It all 
depends on what you mean by the preference of the 
majority. Is that preference sufficiently expressed 
by a plurality of first choices only? Or is it necessary 
to say that the preference is misconstrued unless it is 
taken to imply the notion of a second choice? If you 
answer yes to the first question, you must be prepared 
to defend the present system of the ‘majority vote’. 
If you answer yes to the second question, you are 
really advocating the second ballot, the alternative 
vote, or proportional representation. 

Supposing you adopt the latter alternative, consid- 
er the method of the majority vote in a single-member 
constituency. If there are three or more candidates, 
and if second choices are taken into account (it is 
said), the seat may be won by the most unpopular can- 
didate. A simplified example will show how this is 
possible. Nine votes are divided thus:—A, four; B, 
three; and C, two. By the majority A is elected. 
But, considering second choices, the three B’s may all 
prefer C to A, and the two C’s may both prefer B to 
A. The result is therefore a misrepresentation, since 
A has won a seat which he would have lost in a 
straight fight with either B or C. 


Such anomalous results the second ballot claims 
to avoid by securing the return of a candidate who is 
first or second choice by a majority of the voters. If, 
in a three-cornered contest, the leading candidate has 
obtained a total greater than the combined totals of 
his opponents, a second ballot is admitted to be un- 
necessary. In the ABC election, however, C is elim- 
inated and another contest is held between A and B. 


Assuming that the C’s now vote solid for B, A will 
lose the seat by five to four. Does that prove that 
B is the second preference of the majority? Not at 
all. It is conceivable that the four A’s may prefer 
C to B, so that an election between these two would 
result in a win for C by six to three. And that simp- 
ly means to say that C is the most popular candidate. 
Yet, according to this ingenious system, he is kicked 
out in order to let B in! The most plausible retort is 
that C deserved to be eliminated because he was at the 
bottom of the poll on the first vote,—i.e., because he 
obtained the smallest number of first choices. This 
appears to me to make the argument even more non- 
sensical. The second ballot is recommended on the 
assumption that a candidate has no right to be elect- 
ed merely because he polls the Jargest number of first 
choices. Surely it ought to follow that he should not 
be eliminated merely because he polls the smallest 
number of first choices. If there is any truth in the 
good old proverb about the Englishman’s distrust of 





logic, then I am prepared to believe that the second 
ballot may be introduced. 

The alternative vote is frequently described as 
a second ballot held at the same time as the first. But 
it is well to remember that this description applies on- 
ly to the Ware plan, as distinct from the more rational 
and therefore less popular modifications proposed by 
Condorcet and Nanson. According to Ware’s sug- 
gestion, when there are three candidates contesting 
one seat, the voter is instructed to record a first and a 
second choice. First choice ballots are then counted. 
If no candidate has an absolute majority, the bottom 
candidate is eliminated and ‘his ballots are distributed 
in the manner indicated by the second choices marked 
upon them. The election is then won by the candidate 
who has the largest number of first and seconds com- 
bined. The Royal Commission of 1910, for some 
occult reason, recommended this method. Obvious- 
ly, it is open to the objection already urged against 
the second ballot. It cannot guarantee the return of 
that candidate who is preferred by the majority of 
the voters. In our ABC example, assuming the same 
conditions as previously, C would be defeated and B 
elected, despite the fact that a majority of the electors 
would have preferred C to B as second choice. More- 
over, as in the case of the second ballot, there is a 
glaring discrimination against the A’s, who, by means 
of their second choices would have returned C, but 
were prevented from doing so. 

The method of Condorcet is an attempt to rem- 
edy this defect. If, under the same conditions, there 
is no absolute majority of first choices, the question 
of elimination does not arise. All three candidates 
thus remain in the running, all first and second choices 
are counted, and the candidate with the largest com- 
posite total is elected. The main objection is that the 
value of the second preference vote is exaggerated. 
And although it may be proved that the same thing 
happens when you apply the second ballot and the 
Ware plan, the extent of exaggeration is here much 
greater. Consider the limiting case in which A just 
fails to poll a clear majority :—A, nine; B, six; C, four. 
If A is a candidate of the Right party, B of the Left, 
and C of the Centre, it is possible that C will obtain all 
second choices marked on the ballots of A and B. It 
is probable that the second choices of C’s adherents 
will be equally divided between A and B. In that 
case C is elected by a sweeping majority, his total 
being nineteen as against eleven for A and eight for 
B_ .Such a result is a feeble caricature of the voters’ 
opinions. Is there any reason to suppose that a sec- 
ond choice should carry the same weight as a first 
choice? I suggest that no method of preferential 
voting can afford to ignore the profound contrast and 
difference of emphasis between ‘I like B’, and ‘If 
I can’t have B, I should prefer C to A.’ If we must 
consider second preferences, then in heaven’s name 
let us try to remember what they are. 

The preferential system devised by Nanson as- 
sumes that the lower preferences should be expressed 
and counted, but it seeks to avoid the fallacy of Ware 
and Condorcet by introducing a sliding scale of values 
for ballots. In the typical instance of three competi- 
tors for one seat, for example, a first choice counts 
‘two’ and a second choice counts ‘one’. Whether the 
arithmetical ratio is an accurate reflexion of the psy- 
chological bias implied is a debatable point. It is evi- 
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dent that the rules of the count should indicate some 
corresponding distinction. My point is, however, that 
the mathematical equivalent of the voter’s likes and dis- 
likes, (and, one must add, of his obsessions, preju- 
dices, and cold feet) is utterly impossible to determine. 
Since the advent of the flapper vote, the problem has 
become almost metaphysical owing to the alarming in- 
trusion of aesthetic values, and even the most rabid of 
our card-index psychologists would hesitate to attempt 
the requisite formulae. But apart altogether from diffi- 
culties of a technical character, the Nanson system 
provides no reliable indication of the state of opinion 
in a given constituency. If combined with the Ware 
plan, it is open to the criticism regarding elimination ; 
and it does not necessarily improve upon the Condor- 
cet results. In the limiting case outlined above, A, 
on the first count obtains eighteen, B twelve, and C 
eight. It is therefore necessary to transfer the second 
choices. C gets fifteen additional votes for a total 
of twenty-three, whilst A and B secure totals of twen- 
ty and fourteen respectively. A is defeated despite 
the fact that his number of first preferences was more 
than double that of C! 


What is the conclusion suggested by this analysis 
of preferential voting? According to the Liberal pro- 
tagonist of electoral reform, the fallacies of the second 
ballot and of the various modifications of the alterna- 
tive vote are to be regarded as evidence for propor- 
tional representation and against the single-member 
constituency. I admit the manifest imperfections of 
the present system, but I submit that the opposite 
conclusion may well be the more logical. The absurd- 
ity of the second ballot and the alternative vote is 
merely an argument against preferential voting. And 
I believe that the same absurdity is present, and the 
same argument relevant, in the case of proportional 
representation by the single transferable vote. I be- 
lieve also that the complexity and the ineffectiveness 
of preferential voting provide the best reason for re- 
taining the majority vote as well as the single-member 
constituency. Nevertheless, I reserve the option of 
saying that further discussion may reveal some sys- 
tem of representation which is preferable to any of 
these. 

But I seem to be starting another article, so I had 
better leave it at that. 


THE VALUE OF IMPERIAL SOVEREIGNTY 


BY F. R. 


ForuM, entitled ‘Imperialism in Transition’, Mr. 

Rogers points the contrast between the old order 
ot imperialism, with its credo One Flag, One Empire, 
One Sovereignty, and the new imperialism which con- 
ceives of the British Commonwealth as an association 
of autonomous nations voluntarily co-operating to- 
ward the attainment of common ideals. He reminds 
us that Imperial Federation was once the goal of the 
members of the older generation, and that when this 
aim was seen to be unattainable they fell back upon 
the theory of imperial sovereignty as a second line of 
defence. This last support, he says, has now been re- 
moved with the cordial assent of the British Govern- 
ment. ‘When the recommendations of the Imperial 
Conference of 1926 are implemented in legislation’, 
he declares, ‘it would seem that the old imperialism 
will be deprived of the cardinal tenet of its faith’. 

This last remark of Mr. Rogers gives rise to a con- 
stitutional question of great interest. What has ac- 
tually become of the doctrine of imperial sovereignty? 
Has it passed away with the old type of imperialism? 
Or does it still remain, in this new commonwealth of 
co-equal nations, as whole and perfect a thing as it 
appeared to Dicey, and the basis of English constitu- 
tional theory? 

We may admit at the outset that the political sov- 
ereignty of the imperial parliament has completely dis- 
appeared. By that I mean that henceforward any 
laws made by the imperial parliament for Canada will 
be passed at the request of Canada, so that the British 
Government will be an agent rather than a sovereign. 
But the very fact that we must ask another parliament 
to make certain laws for us shows quite clearly where 
the legal supremacy lies. It can be stated categorical- 
ly that the Crown in the Imperial Parliament is the 
legal sovereign of the present Empire to precisely the 
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same extent as it was of the past Empire. Whatever 
the group of English, Scotch, and Irish M.P’s. gath- 
ered at Westminster choose today to declare as law, 
is law, whether it be applicable to Cornwall or to Can- 
ada, to Scotland or to South Australia, and whether 
it be passed at or against the request of any number 
of subjects. Nothing that the new imperialists have 
been able to achieve for Dominion autonomy in recent 
years has altered this fundamental constitutional prin- 
ciple one iota. What Canadian nationalism has won 
is simply an increasingly large area of legislative ac- 
tivity within which, by a gentleman’s agreement, by a 
convention of the constitution, the Imperial Parliament 
promises not to interfere save upon request. The only 
change which has taken place in our self-government 
is a change of degree; Dominion legislation is, in kind, 
as subordinate to imperial legislation as it has always 
been. If a conflict were found to exist between a 
statute passed at Westminster and one passed at Ot- 
tawa, there is no court in the Dominion today which 
would fail to give effect to the former and to declare 
the latter invalid. 

Nor will any real difference in the existing state 
of affairs be made when the recommendations of the 
1926 Imperial Conference are expressed in legislation. 
The result of those recommendations, if they are put 
into the statutory form proposed by the subsidiary 
conference which concluded its activities in London 
last autumn, will merely be to complete the growth of 
Dominion self-government by the handing over, on the 
part of the Imperial Parliament, of those few remain- 
ing subjects which are still withheld from the com- 
petence of Dominion parliaments. The action will re- 
move almost the last obstacle to the free expression of 
Canadian nationalism (the impossibility of amending 
the B.N.A. Act remains), but it will make no change 
in the doctrine of Imperial Sovereignty. Not even 
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the proposed alterations in the Colonial Laws Validity 
Act, wherein this doctrine finds its chief statutory ex- 
ression, will have this result. True, the suggestion 
is that the Imperial Parliament pass an act declaring 
that in future no Dominion legislation shall be invalid 
by reason only that it conflicts with some Imperial 
statute, save in cases where the Imperial statute is 
stated to have been passed at the request of the Dom- 
inion. This would appear to give Dominion legisla- 
tion complete independence. But because of the con- 
stitutional maxim that one parliament cannot bind its 
successors, and assuming that the courts will continue 
to apply well-established rules for the interpretation 
of statutes, it follows that this declaratory act itself is 
liable to be repealed either by a direct vote of repeal or 
by a later statute (even though passed without the 
assent of the Dominions) whose provisions are neces- 
sarily in conflict with it. Dominion autonomy, in spite 
of this attempt to give it a legal basis, will remain at 
the mercy of the mother of parliaments. We may re- 
member that towards the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the English Parliament passed some such self- 
denying ordinance for the benefit of Ireland, declaring 
that the Irish Parliament was alone capable of making 
laws for the Irish people, and that within a few years, 
by a further English act—the Act of Union—the same 
Irish Parliament was destroyed. It need scarcely be 
added that this example is cited by way of illustra- 
tion rather than prophecy. 

By thus asserting the true constitutional signific- 
ance of the recent developments in the Empire we do 
not in the least belittle the achievements of Canadian 
nationalism or raise a bogey of Imperial sovereignty. 
The life-blood of the British constitution flows through 
its conventions and understandings, and a gentleman’s 
agreement about Dominion autonomy is probably 
every bit as good as a strict rule of law. But the 
distinction between constitutional conventions and con- 
stitutional law is as important as it is sharp, and we 
should be quite clear as to which category our auton- 
omy belongs to. Nothing is gained by pretending we 
have destroyed Imperial sovereignty when in fact we 
have simply adapted it to new conditions. 

Moreover, it is likely that in the Empire of the 
future the doctrine of Imperial sovereignty will con- 
tinue to fulfil a useful function. It provides the ex- 
ternal check necessary to keep federal states like Can- 
ada and Australia bound strictly to the letter of their 
constitutions. What is to prevent the Dominion par- 
liament from overriding the defined powers of the 
provinces, save the simple fact that any statute at- 
tempting to do so would conflict with an Imperial 
statute and hence would be of no effect? The con- 
stitutional theory of the sovereignty of parliament ob- 
tains in the Dominions as it does in Great Britain 
(subject in the Dominions to control by the Imperial 
Parliament) ; Dominion parliaments can no more bind 
their successors than can the Imperial Parliament; 
and there can be no unalterable laws in Canada unless 
they be Imperial laws. It is because the Imperial 
Parliament is still legally sovereign that the scheme of 
confederation is secure from amendment by a mere 
majority vote at Ottawa. Admittedly the B.N.A. 
Act in its present form is absurdly rigid, and should 
be capable of amendment by the Dominion itself; but 
in view of the desire of French Canada for freedom 
from unreasonable or sudden change it is unlikely that 






we shall ever be able to dispense with certain definite 
restrictions upon the manner of amendment, and it will 
therefore still be necessary to invoke the doctrine of 
Imperial sovereignty in order to prevent the Dominion 
Parliament from ignoring whatever restrictions we 
adopt. We could, if we wished, remake our entire 
constitution; we could fall back upon the American 
doctrine of the limitation of legislatures by the dele- 
gation to them of certain restricted powers from the 
sovereign people. But this would involve a radical de- 
parture from our traditions, and judging from Amer- 
ican experience it is extremely doubtful whether the 
limited legislature is as effective an instrument of gov- 
ernment as the sovereign parliament. In strict theory, 
of course, a rigid constitution and parliamentary sov- 
ereignty are incompatible and cannot co-exist; but by 
making use of the doctrine of Imperial sovereignty we 
are able to enjoy the advantages in the Dominion and 
the provinces of legislatures fully competent within 
their respective spheres, and yet compelled to keep 
within the bounds set by the framework of our con- 
stitution. The doctrine which was once regarded as a 
symbol of our subordination can thus be used to sup- 
port a peculiar and valuable system of government. 

It is typical of the whole development of the Em- 
pire that a complete and effective autonomy should 
have been attained by certain of its parts despite a 
legal theory which would seem to make autonomy im- 
possible. No body on earth can legally take away 
from the Imperial Parliament the power to make laws 
for any of His Majesty’s subjects; therefore in strict 
theory there can be no such thing as self-government 
save amongst those subjects which are represented at 
Westminster. And yet autonomy is a fact—and so 
is the supremacy. All of which would appear to jus- 
tify the remark that the British Constitution does not 
exist. 


EMPTINESS 


his mind within him heightens 
and grows enormous 

with emptiness 

as though expecting 

and making space 

for a revelation 

that would fill worlds 


and his heart 

as though knowing the inefficacy of blood 
to keep man alive in the eyes of god 

stops 


and time is still 
and fixed 
like the sun above 


emptiness 

wide 

and infinitely open 
above and below 
awaits a mystery 


but there is no sign 
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ITH a general election in process it is impos- 

W sible to write about anything else. But it 

is the middle of summer, and the election 

campaign has been the dullest since the War, and any- 

way the results will all be known by the time these 

words are being read. What can one write but a few 
random reflections? 

This is our first experience in Canadian political 
campaigns of the use of nation-wide radio hook-ups 
for broadcasting the speeches of the party leaders. 
Some inquiring reporter should investigate how the 
speeches struck the citizen and his wife who heard 
them at home in the living-room. Even before radio 
came on the scene the quality of the audiences at our 
political meetings had sadly deteriorated. The old 
healthy practice of joint debates between rival candi- 
dates had long ago died out. For some time now polit- 
ical audiences have mainly consisted of semi-hysterical 
zealots who turned out only to take part in an orgy 
of mob emotion, and the successful political orator 
has more and more approximated to the character of 
a religious revivalist. Intelligent men and women 
stayed away from the performance in disgust or bore- 
dom, or attended purely out of curiosity just as one 
still occasionally drops in at a revival meeting to see 
what is the latest stunt in saving souls. But now the 
radio must have brought thousands of these quieter 
citizens back within reach of the politician’s voice. 
Has the politician shown himself alive to this new 
fact? Apparently not, to judge from the speeches 
this summer. Mr. Bennett opened the campaign at 
Winnipeg with an oration which, for empty raving 
and ranting, must seldom have been surpassed in our 
Canadian political history. He seems to have taken it 
for granted that his radio audiences were of the intel- 
lectual calibre of a Toronto Tory ward association 
meeting. Throughout the campaign he has conducted 
his attack upon the government as if he were prosecut- 
ing attorney in a Tennessee monkey-trial. Do poli- 
ticians really imagine that over-strained rhetoric about 
traitors and Judas Iscariots causes anything but yawns 
when it comes out of the loud-speaker in the living- 
room? There must be great numbers of Canadians, 
and especially of young Canadians, who have not de- 
cided how they will vote when an election comes 
around, or whether they will vote at all. And there 
ought to be a great future for the politician who can 
appeal to them over the radio with a simple exposition 
in conversational tone. If our political parties wish 
to capture the radio audiences they will have to experi- 
ment in a new technique of speech-making. Until we 
get television this foaming-at-the-mouth business is 
going to be terribly tiresome. 





* * * 


HE divorce between politics and the other in- 
terests of modern life on this continent is prob- 
ably chiefly due to this survival of high-flying 
rhetoric among the politicians. The twentieth century 
has been trying to emancipate itself from the rotund 


embellishment and florid romanticism of the Victor- 
ians. In all the details of our life, from our dress, 
and our furniture to our skyscrapers, we have gone 
in for simplicity and straight lines. We are sus- 
picious of sentiment and emotion. We demand a terse 
matter-of-fact realism from our prose writers. It is 
an interesting speculation how soon we may look for 
a public man who delivers speeches in the same way 
that Ernest Hemingway and Morley Callaghan write 
novels. 
* * * 
HIS windy emotionalism of the leaders becomes 
more than usually unreal in a campaign like the 
present where there is no outstanding issue 
which does actually arouse public passion. Every- 
one knows that this election will be decided by forces 
that are not talked about by the leaders. In the Mari- 
times the question is simply which party will be most 
lavish and unscrupulous in the bribes from the treas- 
ury offered under the guise of ‘Maritime Rights’. In 
Quebec the Liberals hope to return with their 61 mem- 
bers by appealing to the racial and religious solidarity 
of the French against the Anderson ‘persecution’ of 
their compatriots in Saskatchewan. In Saskatchewan, 
in turn, the Conservatives, whose national programme 
(as usual) has nothing to offer the prairies, hope to 
profit from the religious animosities aroused by the 
subservience of the late Gardiner Government to the 
French Catholic hierarchy. In Manitoba the result 
depends upon how the tangle of Liberals and Pro- 
gressives and Liberal-Progressives is unravelled, and 
this depends almost entirely upon local and personal 
considerations which have nothing to do with national 
issues. In Ontario there is no issue except whether 
the Tory machine will operate as smoothly and effi- 
ciently as it did in the last provincial election. Our 
national politics seldom rise above sectionalism of this 
kind. 
* * * 
ND when the war of words is over what distinc- 
A tion of policy is there between the two parties 
on any of the really national issues. Consider 
the main questions that have come up in this campaign. 
First of all is unemployment. Present economic con- 
ditions in Canada are, of course, due to world-wide 
forces over which our political soothsayers have no 
control at all. The only permanent way to deal with 
the unemployment problem, which is a permanent 
problem, is some form of state insurance such as is 
used in advanced European countries. But a contribu- 
tory insurance scheme runs up against our B.N.A. 
Act. Have either of our parties any concrete policy 
by which an unemployment insurance scheme could be 
worked out in co-operation between the Dominion and 
the Provinces? Of course not. Our Canadian in- 
dustrial leaders, like the American employers, will 
fight any contributory state insurance scheme by hook 
or by crook as long as they dare; and they supply the 
campaign funds to both parties. 

Consider the St. Lawrence Waterway. After all 
the talk does anyone really know what the two leaders 
intend to do about it? Mr. King’s chief preoccupa- 
tion has been to prove that someone else is responsible 
for the delay. Mr. Bennett chafes at the Liberal in- 
action, but he has managed to go through the whole 
campaign without making clear whether the Waterway 
he is talking about is the all-Canadian abortion of the 
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Winnipeg Convention or the international scheme 
which is the only one possible. Until some outside 
movement organizes public opinion on the subject and 
forces action it is safe to predict that the main con- 
tribution of both parties to the St. Lawrence Water- 
way will be confined to this Punch and Judy show 
of lustily whacking one another. 

Then there is government control of radio, a sub- 
ject which both parties are discreetly avoiding. The 
C.P.R. wants to construct a chain of high-power 
broadcasting stations of its own, and so there is no 
need to ask where the Conservative party stands on 
the question of public versus private broadcasting. 
But where does the Liberal party stand? 

Finally there is the tariff. Mr. Dunning has been 
so skilful in getting the Tories into a hole on the Bri- 
tish Preference and their efforts to scramble out of it 
without soiling their loyalty trappings have been so 
diverting that everyone seems to have forgotten that 
the new iron and steel schedules represent a complete 
desertion of the Liberal claim to stand for lower 
duties. And the British Preference has not been in- 
creased on textiles or boots and shoes, while it has 
been decreased on certain items in iron and steel where 
it might have inconvenienced Canadian manufacturers. 
If the government gets away with the new iron and 
steel duties we may confidently expect that some fu- 
ture W. H. Moore will discover that textile or leather 
schedules also need a complete overhauling and re- 
classifying; and in the process our manufacturers in 
these lines will get a little incidental additional protec- 
tion. The only time when the Liberals differ from 
the Conservatives on tariff matters is when they badly 
need votes from the independent farmer and labour 
groups of the prairie. 

And this is true not merely of the tariff. Un- 
doubtedly some unemployment insurance scheme will 
be passed by a Liberal government sooner or later; 


but their enthusiasm for it will remain academic until ;- 
Mr. Woodsworth holds the balance of power again as * 


he did in 1926 on old age Pensions. So also if we 
wish to prevent broadcasting from falling into the 
hands of private profit-making monopolists, if we wish 
to prevent further Beauharnois deals, our only hope 
is in the Western groups. A liberal who would like 
to see a little liberalism in the Liberal party can only 
hope that Mr. Woodsworth and Mr. Gardiner and 
their ‘co-operating’ companions come back to the next 
Parliament in greater force than ever. 
F. H. U. 








THE NEW 
RITERS 


VIII. 
ALDOUS HUXLEY 


HERE are some people, Aldous Huxley tells us 
in one of his essays, ‘to whom the most difficult 
to obey of all the commandments is that which 
enjoins us to suffer fools gladly’. This is clearly true 
of himself, and one could easily date his works by the 
increasing difficulty he finds in suffering fools at all, 
as well as by the closer unity of his novels, and the 
restraint he has learned to put upon his waywardness. 
Able though they are, Crome Yellow and Antic Hay 
are but preliminary sketches when compared with Two 
or Three Graces (perhaps the best story Mr. Huxley 
has written) and Point Counter Point. In those early 
novels, and his earlier essays, he derives much amuse- 
ment from the contemplation of his foolish fellow 
men, his touch is light and his sarcasm good-natured ; 
he indulges freely his artist’s delight in words as 
words, he presents them to us as living beings with 
forbears, relations, and families (native and foreign, 
legitimate and illegitimate) and communicates to us 
something of their irresponsible charm, and himself 
possesses a measure of that ‘serene detachment’ which 
he admires so much in Chaucer, of whom he says: ‘He 
has nothing of that strong ethical bias which is usual- 
ly to be found in the English mind’. But Mr. Huxley 
is very English, and grew weary of scattering his epi- 
grams, his witticisms and curious fancies (such as 
Bumbril’s patented trousers with air-cushioned seats) 
with that careless grace that made us forget that the 
tale was often loosely strung, and some of the char- 
acters not a little futile: ‘Why’, as he makes Mr. 
Scogan say, ‘will you young men continue to write 
about things that are so entirely uninteresting as the 
mentality of adolescents and artists........ you can’t 
expect an ordinary adult man like myself to be either 
moved or interested by the story of his spiritual 
troubles’. 

Mr. Huxley, at that time at any rate, would prob- 
ably have replied that he did not expect anyone (least 
of all an ordinary man) to be either interested or mov- 
ed. Especially moved, for, recoiling with horror from 
the cheap sentimentality of second-rate writers and un- 
intellectual persons, he is afraid, most of the time, to 
let himself feel. That is why his characters are at 
times mere embodiments of psychological theories, 
though frank psychology is certainly better than poor 
camouflage. But as his powers as an artist develop, he 
also develops as a moralist, a change that is easy to 
follow in his case as he often adopts very similar 
characters on different occasions. Compare, for ex- 
ample, Mercaptan in Antic Hay with Burlap; both are 
in fact objectionable, but whereas the former is a 
lightly contemptuous description, the latter is a sav- 
age, if diabolically clever, caricature. Indeed, several 
old friends come to a fuller life in Point Counter 
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Point: Walter Bidlake is a more complete Theo- 
dore Gumbril or Denis Stone and first cousin to Fran- 
cis Chelifer; even Spandrell definitely belongs to the 
Coleman-Kingham famliy (whose prototype we see 
in Do What You Will to have been no other than 
Baudelaire), for the ‘satanic’ type of man can only 
worship good through self-torture and self-abasement 
in sin is one of the author’s bétes noires. No, Mr. 
Huxley never suffered fools very gladly, but he has 
come to hate them with a violent hatred; where he 
used to smile he now comes very near to snarling, an 
ugly grimace, however justified, and his admirers (of 
whom I am most emphatically one) will hope that he 
will take another good dose of Chaucer as a cathartic. 

From thinking that it takes all kinds to make a 
world, through a natural liking for balance, because, 
as a reasonable man, he believes that we should stifle 
neither flesh nor spirit nor mind, and with a healthy 
dislike of all fanatics, he has come to believe that we 
should live on all three planes at once, not indeed a 
little of each (the Aristotelian mean) but on each in 
turn fully and without unashamed inconsistency. 
Stated with such emphasis his belief is fallacious be- 
cause, each of us potentially a saint and a Baudelaire, 
once we frankly grant the right to live to both body 
and mind, and face them both freely and unashamed- 
ly, all need for inconsistency will disappear, except 
where it is imposed upon the surface of our personal- 
ity as a temporary expedient by an overbearing maj- 
ority opinion. This is indeed Rampion’s philosophy, 
but, not unnaturally, Mr. Huxley overstates the case 
in his last volume of essays, the bitterness of which 
contrasts unfavourably with the earlier collections. 
He has said that sincerity is difficult to achieve in art, 
but he is not always ready to allow that it is even more 
difficult to achieve in life. 

Point Counter Point, is so far, Aldous Huxley’s un- 
doubted masterpiece: not only is it the clearest state- 
ment of his view of life, but it justifies its well chos- 
en title in that its numerous threads are closely woven 
into a single many-coloured web. It had, however, 
to me at any rate, something of the distressing finality 
of a gospel; and in spite of such beautiful things as 
the story of little Philip Quarles (which, together with 
the earlier tale The Young Archimedes, shows true 
sentiment, too rarely indulged), in spite of the bril- 
liant wit, the wayward imagination and the power of 
limpid expression which the author unquestionably 
possesses, I wondered whether anything of the same 
calibre could follow without overstatement. But when 
I find Mr. St. John Ervine saying (4 propos of the 
dramatization of Point Counter Point which was dis- 
appointing no doubt, and should never have been al- 
lowed): ‘Hatred of existence is apparent throughout 
the play, as it is throughout the novel and nearly 
everything he writes’, and describing his work as ‘a 
collection of repulsive misanthropes in whom there 
is to be found no admirable quality, no courage, no 
kindliness, no sincerity, no zest for life....’ with a 
lot more in Mr. Ervine’s usual urbane style, thus with- 
out any justification generalizing from Spandrell and 
his type— and, by the way, it should have been ob- 
vious that Webley’s murder is the logical outcome, too 
logical if anything, of his perverted idealism—then I 
realize that a writer who is so thoroughly misunder- 








































stood by an eminent critic has not yet written enough 
to be understood by the majority of his readers. It 
is significant, however, that even Mr. Ervine can find 
no better criticism of Spandrell than Rampion’s own 
words: ‘The trouble with all you spiritual men is that 
you’re not content to be good human beings, you’re 
always trying to be second-class angels.’ 

For, of course, every word he writes shows that 
Aldous Huxley has a great liking and desire for life, 
and hatred only for the stunted, shallow, lopsided 
growths that are called life by emotionally starved in- 
tellectuals, uplift merchants, and tired business men. 

G. M. A. Gruse. 


TESTAMENT 


It is along the seamed and gnarled 

and long-dead riverbeds I take my way, 
I, molten, moulded, hardened into stone 
rifted with ripples, seamed with sand, 
myself more sun-baked, sallow-seamed 
with sand and little fine grey dust 

in eyes and mouth and matted hair 
than any Sphynx or desart god 

half sand with so much crumbling age 
as broods unwinking out of stony eyes 
on cactus and the prickly pear. 


Was it an old poet spoke of wells 

and green and grass and juicy trees? 
babbled a’ green fields on a sable bed 
and went dry into the salty soil? 


April has the sound of silver bells 
or a certain misremembered voice 
calling to me out of a child’s heaven 
to walk with it in waving shade 

far from the clotted dust 

the bleeding stones. 


But I have answered with retreatifg soles 
—diminuendos of good-bye, 

and leaning upward from a broken shoe 
have come at length, still living, on a land 
where hollow bones dream out their tragedy, 
stand up in sequence and soliloquize. 


. . . this is no place of indolent surrender, 
there is life in this death; 
this scepticism has its faith, 
this martyrdom its ecstasy. 
I am not I, but a generation— 
these are the bones of my comrades 
that have found with me, in stony sand, 
the blood and body of our unkown god. 
A. J. M. Smiru. 
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LADY OF 


SHALOTT 


BY ELEANOR SANDERSON McNAUGHT 


S the revolving doors swung round, Leah and 
A the two other girls from the office of the Jupiter 

Fire Insurance Company, stamped from the 
snowy December night into the sudden heat and white 
glare of the restaurant. It was a combination of tea- 
room and sweet shop, and they were momentarily 
overwhelmed with the cloying aroma of chocolate, 
French pastry, and roast beef gravy. Betty and 
Marjory immediately became animated, interspersing 
high-pitched remarks with giggles, but over Leah’s 
face stole the somnolent look it wore when she was im- 
bibing life. Her mother had decided years ago that 
she was moonstruck. Romance, High Adventure, 
were stealing about her, slipping unseen from table 
to table, if only she could catch a thread of their gar- 
ments as they passed by. 

‘Chicken balls are awfully good,’ said Marjory, 
scanning her menu, after installing her purse, gloves, 
and parcel on the floor under one foot. The tables 
were too small for anything but the business of eating. 

‘Yes,’ agreed Betty, ‘and the chocolate pie. Say, 
the chocolate pie they make here! Umm!’ 

The girl in black, pencil poised over her pad, wait- 
ed impatiently at Leah’s side. Leah drifted back to 
earth at the nudge of Marjory’s foot. 

‘Oh I don’t feel like eating so early. It isn’t six 
yet. I'll just take beef broth and a sundae.’ 

‘I wonder when they’re going to quit this working 
at night. I wanted to go skating.’ said Betty. 

‘Who with?’ asked Marjory with the assured cur- 
iosity of the girl with a beau. 

‘Bobby,’ returned Betty with equal unconcern. 

Leah’s brain worked feverishly. She had failed 
once more to detect High Adventure in any of the 
merry or sullen, hungry or sated, withered or delicate- 
ly flushed faces about her. Once more she must pro- 
duce her bricks without straw. 

‘I’m tired of going back at night too,’ she con- 
tributed. ‘My cousin and his friend were going to 
take me and another girl to a show.’ 

‘What show?’ asked Betty. 

‘At the Princess.’ 

‘I didn’t know there was anything on there this 
week.’ chipped in Marjory. 

“Well that’s where they generally take us,’ said 
Leah valiantly. 

‘I'd sooner go to a good vaudeville show,’ decided 
Betty sipping her coffee. 

‘Well so would I,’ agreed Leah, ‘but my cousin is 
awfully clever. He likes the plays that everybody 
talks about and they write about in the papers. I 
don’t know what they’re about half the time, and he 
teases me awfully about it. But we have lots of fun 
afterwards. We go to Child’s and have pancakes, 
and then we go home and put on the radio and dance.’ 

‘What kind of a radio is it?’ 

‘I don’t know. He made most of it himself, and 
the other night he got Texas on it.’ 

Leah’s cheeks were flushing and her eyes ner- 
vously moist with exertion. 

‘Is he your real cousin?’ asked Marjory, her calm, 


blonde face showing polite interest, while her practical 
mind was thinking ‘What a funny kid she is. She 
gets so excited every time we speak to her about any- 
thing but office work.’ 

‘No, he’s not my first cousin,’ answered Leah, her 
nervousness somewhat abating. ‘My mother and his 
mother were cousins, but mama said she wouldn’t let 
me come to Toronto unless I went there to live, so 
she’d know I was all right.’ 

Marjory’s interest had already flagged. She at- 
tacked her chocolate pie with ardour. 

‘Let’s take a walk before we go back to the office,’ 
suggested Betty. ‘I feel so stuffy.’ 

‘Stuffy! I should say so,’ said Marjory, ‘and Mr. 
Kent gets so fussy if you open the window an inch. 
I’m like a boiled owl by the time I get out. We'll 
just go up and down Yonge street. It’s so dark on 
the side streets.’ 

‘Yes,’ chimed in Leah, ‘we don’t want to get on 
Elizabeth street. I got on there the other day. My 
cousin and his friend are always joking about Eliza- 
beth street, and the other day at lunch hour I went for 
a walk and got lost. I walked and walked and I found 
myself in a place where there were just Chinese. 
When I got to the corner I looked up at the sign, and 
guess what it was! Elizabeth street. I just stood 
and laughed out. There was a young man in a big car 
on the corner and he looked at me as if he thought 
“You poor thing have you married a Chinaman too.” 
When I told my cousin that night he thought it was 
the biggest joke.’ 

Leah stopped, out of breath. That didn’t sound 
just like High Adventure. It fell decidedly short. 

‘Which is your boy friend, your cousin or the oth- 
er one?’ asked Betty, as they waited for their checks. 

‘Oh I don’t know which one I like best,’ hesitated 
Leah. Why need other people always pull you down 
to brass tacks? ‘Only my cousin is so clever.’ 

They came back to the heat of the office with their 
young cheeks glowing. The high bright halls, the 
swiftly moving elevators, the hurrying men with their 
impressive, fur-lined coats, and fragrant cigars, the 
office women beginning to appear with clinking pails 
and hushed chatter among themselves, all fed Leah’s 
life-hungry senses with delight. All about her were 
power, security, and mystery, and she was not res- 
ponsible for any of it. Rather it was responsible for 
her, if she were a good girl and addressed a thousand 
envelopes a day. She would work hard, and in a few 


-years she would have an office to herself, with daffo- 


dils in the window, like Miss Chamberlain, the Chief’s 
Secretary. 

‘Where are you going, Goofy?’ laughed Betty, and 
Leah found herself turning at the unyielding handle 
of the store-room door, while her two companions 
waited for her in the doorway of the office. 

They worked busily until half past nine, and then 
the Junior Manager, Mr. Mason, came in to dismiss 
them. 

‘If you’ve got the West done, you’d better run 
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‘This will about finish our night 





home now,’ he said. 
work.’ 

He was in his shirt sleeves and looked worried. 
Leah wondered if his wife ever saw him like that, with 
an ink smudge over one cheek, and his hair dangling 
lank on his forehead. Mrs. Mason was always so 
highly polished that no smudge could ever have lodged 
on her. Her husband’ was very proud of her on the 
rare occasions when she came to the office, with her 
merry eyes and shy manner. They were both very 
kind, and had sent each of the girls a book at Christ- 
mas time, though Leah had not read hers yet. Leah 
liked romance and poetry, and this was not a story but 
some letters by a man named Lamb. 

‘Too late to do anything now, but go home and 
go to bed,’ remarked Marjory, drawing on her galoshes. 

‘I’m going to cut out that crépe I got today and 
start a blouse,’ said Betty, who had a flair for dress- 
making. 

‘If my cousin’s in,’ contributed Leah, ‘We'll have a 
game of Rummy. We do at nights when we don’t 
go out.’ 

The other two girls looked at her contemplatively. 

“You'll have to both come over and see me, you 
girls,’ said Betty, as they walked toward the elevator. 
‘Bring your sewing and come over after tea some 
night. I think it’s nice to have just girls sometimes 
for a change, don’t you?’ 

Leah and Marjory agreed eagerly, but Leah be- 
came thoughtful as she made her way along King 
street to get the car. She forgot to be thrilled by the 
fact that she was walking alone at night in the heart 
of the adventurous city, but then nobody else appeared 
to be thrilled either, unless it was a sleepy-eyed urchin 
seeking his home somewhere in the depths below King 
street, after a hard day at paper selling, or two stu- 
dents deep in a discussion of the relative merits of the 
League of Nations and Mussolini. 

There were only two other passengers on the street 
car, a charwoman with her bundle had sagged herself 
down into the seat by the door, and was staring un- 
seeingly at the street lights as they flashed past, and a 
man in a shapeless grey suit and brown overcoat was 
reading behind the evening paper. He refused to clas- 
sify himself at all. He was just a man, with a wither- 
ed bit of moustache, a clean enough looking collar, 
boots polished but patched, and a tie that made no 
attempt to match unything. The magic in Leah’s 
brain could do nothing with him. She tried to see him 
as a baby in ribbons and laces, as a growing boy with 
amazed ideas of life, as a lover wooing some pretty 
girl, but the props of her imagination began to wobble 
under her. He might have been a clerk or a book- 
keeper, or an elevator man. He was just a man, 
working every day,—to get so many dollars every 
week to pay bills with to go on working every day,— 
and suddenly Leah felt very tired. The strain of her 
day of dreams was telling on her. Life rose up stark 
and threatened to look her in the face. Wasn’t there 
a story of some girl who had looked out her window 
at life when she should only have looked at it through 
her mirror? Then her mirror had split, and after that 
the end came swiftly. 

As she stepped carefully through the snow and ice 
of the dimly lit side street she thought uncomfortably 















about Betty’s invitation. If she went to Betty’s some 
evening, of course she would have to ask Betty and 
Marjory to come and see her. She thought of Betty 
with her Bobby, and Marjory with her often men- 
tioned ‘Jack,’ and they immediately became ladyes 
fair with gallant knights. She endowed them from 
the wealth of her fancy with brilliant wit and fabulous 
pleasures. 

Then she stood on the bottom step of the three 
leading to the porch, and surveyed with acute dis- 
taste the dinted can which the ashman had neglected 
to empty that afternoon, a gaping tin labelled ‘Sugar 
Corn’, which had dropped from the garbage collector’s 
pile and was now waiting in the pathway to trip the 
morning milkman, the tattered rags of the jasmine 
vine tapping frostily against the porch railings, and 
finally the very small house behind it all, exactly the 
same as four other houses leaning against its right wall. . 
In the country town from which she came the smallest 
house had its own garden about it, and trees, lilacs 
and maples. 

She removed her galoshes carefully on the steps, 
for the yellow bit of flooring in the hallway was Aunt 
Edith’s pride. Dark spots left on it by snow marks 
seemed to mean as much to her as the failure of the 
root crop might have meant back home. 

Aunt Edith was sitting, half asleep, over a basket 
of darning, in the dining-room which was cleared 
every evening to form a living-room. The table had 
to be laid again at bedtime, but in this way the heat 
could be kept turned off in the stiff, green-carpeted 
little parlour, and as Uncle Albert said, they were not 
burning up so much money. Aunt Edith had draped 
one of George’s discarded sweaters over her shoulders, 
and drawn her chair close to the register in the side 
of the wall. 

‘Hello Auntie,’ said Leah, ‘Where are the rest?’ 

‘George and your Uncle went down to the picture 
show.’ 

‘Guess it would be warmer there,’ remarked Leah, 
looking pityingly at her aunt. Aunt Edith was so 
thin, always tired, and so patently needing her Chris- 
tian teaching to justify life to her protesting mind. 

‘Why didn’t you go too? I’ve got my key.’ 

‘It was just one of those same shows over again, 
said Aunt Edith vindictively, ‘Some chit of a girl with 
shaved eyebrows and no clothes on strutting round 
while all the men fight over who is going to give her 
a million dollars. I’ve no patience with them, and 
how your Uncle and George can stand seeing them 
over and over with just different names, beats me. 
If they’d stay home once in a while and think up how 
to get some more coal, or even give me ten dollars, 
let alone a million, it wouldn’t hurt them any.’ 

‘I guess you wear too many clothes, Auntie,’ said 
Leah, smiling as she fingered the dangling sleeve of 
George’s sweater. 

Both laughed, the girl and her aunt, two women to- 
gether, and felt a little happier. 

‘I like having a young girl in the house Leah,’ con- 
fided Aunt Edith, ‘I wish I had a daughter of my own. 
Not that George isn’t good as boys go, but he’s awfully 
like his father, I’m afraid, always mad because they 
don’t get more money, and yet never liking the work 
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they’re doing. You don’t be in a hurry to get mar- 
ried.’ 

‘I’m not,’ answered Leah, ‘I’m going to wait for 

ears. You shouldn’t be darning my stockings Auntie. 
I'll fix the table for that.’ 

Leah removed the fern from the table, and spread 
the blue and white breakfast cloth, talking as she 
worked. 

‘Anyway I’m not the kind of a girl that gets mar- 
ried. I don’t have boys taking me places like the girls 
at the office do. They’re awfully popular. They’ve 
both got particular boy friends.’ 

‘Don’t you worry about that,’ consoled Aunt Edith, 
answering the half-hidden dissatisfaction in the words. 
‘I guess the girls in the office tell you a lot more than 
their prayers. Have you ever seen any of their boy 
friends?” 

‘No, but how could I? I’m sure they wouldn’t tell 
lies about things. They’re as pretty as can be.’ 

‘Being pretty never kept a girl from telling lies, 
that I’ve heard of, and I’ve never seen the girl yet 
that didn’t like to put up a good front. They don’t 
ask you to meet any of their friends, do they?’ 

‘Well Betty asked us to go over to her place 
some night next week, just us girls.’ 

‘Yes, I thought so.’ 

Leah rolled a napkin ring up and down the cloth 
meditatively. 

‘I suppose it would be all right for me to ask them 
to come here some night?’ 

‘Oh Leah!’ 

Insurmountable difficulties rose before them. The 
clammy, stiff little parlour with its closed register, the 
dusty, artificial flowers on the mantel, the tapestry 
couch with its broken spring, that never got fixed be- 
cause nobody used it anyway, George whose nails were 
always black and broken and who hated to clean him- 
self up properly on a week-day after his work in the 
garage, and, above all, Uncle Alfred who confirmed 
George in his slipshod habits. Above all Uncle Al- 
fred, whose routine of life had congealed to rigidity, 
who became coarsely vociferous if there was beef loaf 
instead of kippers for supper on Friday, and who 
would have thought seriously of separation if Aunt 
Edith had ever been away from home for an evening 
meal. Suppose he discovered in the middle of the 
evening that the furnace pipe to the parlour was 
turned on. Did the other girls’ fathers come in to 
see their friends as Leah’s father at home would do? 
Suppose they stayed after eleven and Uncle Albert, 
in braces and carpet slippers, started to lock up! 

A stamping of feet on the steps and the opening 
of the front door interrupted them. Uncle Albert 
went straight to the kitchen to shake out the coal range 
for the night, but George came to the dining-room, 
bringing with him a tremendous sense of masculinity, 
flavoured with tobacco smoke and machinery. He was 
a powerful boy of nineteen, with untrained black hair, 
heavy of feature and aggressive of eye. : 

‘Hello! Gabbling again,’ he commented, assuming 
his father’s manner as he sat in the largest chair and 
stretched his legs far in front of him. ‘Time you 
was in bed, Maw, if you’re going to get us men out 
to work in the morning. Eh, Kid?’ 

He grinned at Leah, with appreciation of her del- 


icate prettiness, but contemptuous of her timidity and 
finicking ways. 

‘George, I wish you wouldn’t say “you was,”’ said 
Aunt Edith plaintively, ‘It isn’t as if you hadn’t been 
to school enough.’ 

‘Aw rats,’ returned George, drawing his feet up 
and pulling a cigarette from his pocket. ‘You two 
women ought to eat a great big onion between you. 
Make you feel better.’ 

‘I’m going to bed now Auntie,’ said Leah nervous- 
ly. ‘I may have to work tomorrow night again. 
Good-night. Good-night George.’ 

‘Night. Don’t let the bedbugs bite,’ returned 
George genially. ‘Sure there ain’t any nice fellows 
down in that office of yours?’ 

‘I think all the people down there are very nice,’ 
returned Leah, doing her best to retire with dignity. 
She did not mean to be prim, but primness surround- 
ed her like a thornbush whenever George appeared. 
Her whole being shrank from him in terror. He was 
so real. Up in her room security folded about her 
like lamb’s-wool. Her dreams ceased from trembling 
in their niches, and she tried to smile into her mirror 
like the picture of Mona Lisa, as she brushed her hair. 

The evening at Betty’s duly came off the following 
Thursday and proved reassuring. While there was a 
mohair chesterfield suite at Betty’s, the room wasn’t 
very warm, and they only had tea and tinned biscuits 
for supper. Betty’s father never appeared, though 
he was heard working at the furnace shortly before 
they left, and her mother who brought her sewing in 
and spent the evening with them, was a nervous 
woman with a Yorkshire accent, and none of the savoir 
faire, with which Leah endowed the mothers of her 
fancy. They began with hilarious gaiety, but present- 
ly simmered down to a pleasant, monotonous flow of 
words. 

When the girls rose to go they were enthusiastic 
about the good time they had had, but Leah did not 
enter into Marjory’s suggestion that they form a 

club of girls to meet every week. For one thing she 
would not dare ask a crowd of girls to Uncle Albert’s 
tiny home, and above all was the undefined dread of 
letting herself become one of any group of giris. 
Something might happen to that rose-coloured world 
in which half of her walked all the day, and in which 
she immersed herself completely each night, with the 
closing of her door. She did not think this out for 
herself, but translated it picturesquely for the benefit 
of the others. 

‘I don’t think Uncle Albert would like me to be- 
long toaclub. I heard him say so once, and of course 
I have to do everything he says, now I’m away from 
my own home.’ 

There was an immediate coolness in the air, which 
chilled Leah’s egotistic sensitiveness. She groped for 
words with which to dispel it, as she struggled with 
her coat. 

‘I suppose he’s sending your cousin to bring you. 
home,’ said Betty. 

‘No,’ stammered Leah, taken unaware, ‘George ... 
he wanted to come, but you see he studies so hard at 
nights that I wouldn’t let him.’ 

It wasn’t till she was in bed that night that she re- 
gretted not having asked about Marjory’s Jack. Just 
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now she was bent on retrieving her popularity with 
the girls. 

‘I want you to come over to our place next week,’ 
she said in the morning. ‘Could you come on Mon- 
day?’ 

ins and Uncle Albert usually went Monday 
night to see the opening of each new picture. 

‘Wouldn’t we make too much noise for George, 
if he’s studying so hard?’ asked Betty maliciously. 

Marjory had little malice in her, but an unknown 
boy was always a challenge to her. 

‘Sure, we'd like to come,’ she said amiably, ‘He can 
bring his books in and we'll help him.’ 

Marjory and Leah went part of the way home on 
the car together, but their conversation was not a suc- 
cess. It consisted of healthy curiosity on one side 
and unskilful fencing on the other. Leah’s world of 
fantasy came near to exposure, and she was tremulous 
with relief when she left the car, while Marjory’s 
slightly bovine mind was puzzled over the ‘queer kid’ 
who blushed and laboured over the most commonplace 
questions. 

Alone, Leah was faced with the frightful immin- 
ence and stark reality of next Monday night. The 
George of her dreams; the witty, studious, debonair 
George, retired wraithlike to the depths of her con- 
sciousness, leaving in his place the terrifying George 
of the flesh. Where were the evening dances, the gay 
badinage, the radio, and the air of romance with which 
she had wreathed them all, for the comfort of her 
heart and the delectation of her office world? Aunt 
Edith, Uncle Albert, the shabby little house might be 
bridged over,—but ‘My cousin George’! Her young 
egotism writhed with its misery. George must not 
appear. That much was certain. And she would 
manoeuvre to get the girls away before he returned. 
Suppose the legendary Bobby or Jack should call to 
take the girls home, and should come up the steps with 
George! Why had she been such a fool as to ask 
them at all. If she had not, they might have hated 
her at the office, but better anything than this. 

‘Aunt Edith,’ she said next morning as she sipped 
at her coffee, ‘I’ve asked the girls to come here Mon- 
day night, if you don’t mind. [I'll get everything 
ready.’ 

‘How do you mean, get everything ready?’ Aunt 
Edith was swiftly nervous at the thought of strangers 
in her house. 

‘Well I mean I'll get something and make sand- 
wiches, and maybe I could get a couple of pretty little 
cups. You wouldn’t mind, would you? Ours are so 
big. You can get those lustre cups for a quarter and 
they’re such soft colours.’ 

‘I suppose you'll have to have them here, now 
you’ve asked them, but you’ve no money to be throw- 
ing away. I could turn the heat on in there all that 
day. What your uncle doesn’t know won’t hurt him.’ 

‘You’re awfully good to me auntie,’ Leah respond- 

.ed warmly. The gratitude in her heart seemed dis- 
proportionate to the service. Her aunt was kind and 
pleasant, and at the same time real. Leah wondered 
if, in her unimaginable youth, she too had been faced 
with the tragedy of reconciling her dreams with gro- 
tesque realities. 

‘Perhaps,’ she suggested, ‘if it would take extra 








coal, I could give you another dollar next week to 
make up.’ 

‘Nonsense Leah. You give me plenty, goodness 
knows, and I like having you here. A woman gets 
lonely enough when her sweethearting days are over.’ 

‘I asked them to come Monday,’ Leah went on, 
encouraged. ‘Because George and Uncle Albert would 
likely go to the pictures, and it wouldn’t be bothering 
them.’ 

‘Yes, perhaps that would be better,’ agreed Aunt 
Edith, thoughtfully, ‘though p’raps George would 
like to see them. It’s a pity you’re not having some 
boys while you’re at it. It’s the same trouble and 
you’d have more fun. At least we did when I was a 
girl.’ 

Leah shuddered at the suggestion. More boys,— 
like George! Of course Aunt Edith had been with 
Uncle Albert and George so long that she had for- 
gotten what boys should be like. 

The days passed with sickening swiftness. Leah 
was reduced to the passive misery of the heroine tied 
to the railway tracks. At least action was impossible. 
She would have lettuce sandwiches and make coffee 
because it smelled more heartening than tea. She 
would buy a chocolate cake because icing cakes was 
not Aunt Edith’s strong point, and Aunt Edith must 
not be flustered. 

She hid the artificial flowers behind the large pic- 
ture of Aunt Edith and Uncle Albert on the piano, 
and dusted the worn furniture with a damp duster, 
spending most of her Saturday afternoon in an effort 
to make the room look as if it had been used occasional- 
ly. 

It rained unexpectedly on Sunday, a sleety rain that 
caught Uncle Albert on his morning walk and left 
him with a heavy cold. This had its pleasant side, 
as it meant a warmer house, but there was the likeli- 
hood that he would stay home on Monday night. 

‘You’re not having anybody but us, are you?’ asked 
Marjory, as six o’clock drew near on Monday. 

‘Goodness, no.’ replied Leah, cheerful to the last, 
‘I told George he was to go out too, because this is 
just going to be a hen party.’ 

‘You needn’t have done that,’ put in Betty, ‘We’re 
not afraid of boys, are we Marje?’ 

‘No, but we don’t have to have them either. I 
only asked so I’d know what to wear.’ 

Obviously they were disappointed that they were 
not to meet Cousin George of the many accomplish- 
ments. 

‘But you wouldn’t be, if you knew what George 
really is,’ thought Leah miserably to herself as she 
travelled homeward. She felt like the condemned 
man, moving toward the axe. It would really be more 
pleasant to be getting one’s head cut off, for there the 
discomfort would end. How much worse to stand as 
your tissue of lies crumbled about you, leaving you 
bare to the branding of scornful smiles. 

Uncle Albert ran true to form. His cold required 
whiskey and lemon, onion gruel, all the heat turned to 
the dining room, and practically the undivided atten- 
tion of Aunt Edith. The little parlor was not so dank 
as it might have been, for Aunt Edith had thought- 
fully installed George’s electric heater in the corner be- 
hind the rocker. She had also piled the sandwich 
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utensils together on a corner of the crowded kitchen 
table, and as Leah hastily assembled them, she decid- 
ed that a lifetime of devotion would go to repay Aunt 
Edith, once the misery was over. 

She was too worried to go to the table for her 
dinner, and made a meal of the trimmings from the 
sandwiches, washed down with a cup of milk. Right 
out in the kitchen she could hear the smack of George’s 
lips as he chewed his meat and took noisy gulps of 
tea. She shivered with repugnance. He was telling 
Uncle Albert a long-winded tale of ‘some Jane’ who 
had come to the garage with a frozen radiator, and as 
he drawled on, guffawing at his own wit, she looked 
worriedly at the clock. It was already a quarter to 
eight. 

‘George’, she called, ‘Is it Mary Pickford that’s 
on at the Crystal tonight?’ 

‘Naw! You're asleep. Mary Pickford’s a back 
number. It’s Clara Bow. Time I was starting, too.’ 

‘Tomorrow’s ash day,’ reminded Aunt Edith. 
‘I don’t think your father ought to put them out with 
his cold.’ 

‘All right Maw,’ said George good-naturedly, 
turning back and clattering down the cellar stairs. 
Leah, in her room with burning cheeks, heard him 
dragging the tins along the icy pathway at the side of 
the house. She patted her face with the shaggy pow- 
der puff and decided not to change her office dress for 
her silk jumper. There was discomfort enough with- 
out the worry of an unaccustomed dress. 

As the clock struck eight George was stamping 
into his rubbers, and she ran down to give Aunt Edith 
a hand with the dishes. Presently the front door 
closed with a bang and Leah drew a long breath of 
relief. 

A moment later there were voices and footsteps 
on the front porch, and the door opened without any 
preliminary bell ringing. Leah dropped the dish-towel 
and hurried in to find the tiny front hall crowded with 
laughter and snowy figures. They steadied down be- 
fore her bewildered eyes into Betty and Marjory—and 
George. 

‘Oh hello Leah,’ cried Betty, ‘We asked your 
cousin where you lived, and he brought us right in.’ 

‘Yes,’ laughed Marjory, ‘we knew him because 
he looked so much like you. But we don’t want to 
keep him in if he’s got a date.’ 

George looked full into her daring face. 

‘Nothing doing’, he grinned, ‘Clara Bow hasn’t 
anything on this. I’m going to stick around.’ 

‘Come upstairs, girls’, said Leah, trying to keep her 
voice from shaking. ‘ You can take your overshoes 
off up there.’ 

‘You run and sell your papers, Kid,’ interposed 
George the Unutterable. ‘I’ll take them off. Just 
sit on the stairs, girls.’ 

‘Say, you’ve been well trained,’ admired Marjory 
as she sat on the step and thrust a snowy foot well 
out. 

‘Sure, I’m regular sheik, ain’t I Maw,’ to Aunt 
Edith who had come in from the kitchen. 

Aunt Edith laughed, and Leah mumbled an intro- 
duction of the girls, and then leaned back against the 
wall watching George as he tugged with his great, 
stained hands at Marjory’s shoe. His greased hair 
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fell over his eyes like a colt’s forelock; his breath 
came puffily, and he had eaten onions for supper. A 
grey line showed on his pink shirt collar where it 
bulged over his unbrushed brown coat. He drew 
each shoe off with a tremendous effort, rolling back 
against the wall to show what an effort it had been, 
and the girls laughed at his clowning as if he had been 
Al Jolson. Then they followed Leah up to her room. 

‘What a sweet little room you’ve got, dear,’ gushed 
Betty. ‘I always liked that picture. It’s the Soul’s 
Awakening, isn’t it? And she’s got poetry on the 
wall. Gee, you’re clever.’ 

She stood in the narrow space behind the bed, 
while Marjory monopolized the long mirror in the 
walnut dresser that had belonged to Aunt Edith’s 
girlhood. Marjory calmly drew a more alluring scar- 
let on the bow of her lips, while Leah’s eyes opened 
wide. 

“You’d better keep your eyes on your cousin,’ 
warned Betty, ‘When Marjory begins to doll up I look 
out for my boy friend.’ 

‘Well, for cryin’ out loud, can’t I use a stick? I’d 
do it at the office only Mr. Mason is such a crank. He 
thinks everyone otta look like his wife.’ 

‘I wish I did look like her,’ confessed Leah. 
‘She’s lovely.’ 

‘Oh she’s a stick,’ decided Marjory. 
suppose she ever has any fun.’ 

‘I thought you liked her,’ objected Leah, puzzled 
by the inexplicable change in the manner of the girls. 
They preened themselves and twittered. They had 
not been so gay at Betty’s, and they had never before 
called her ‘dear’. Perhaps Marjory’s house was even 
worse than this. 

Marjory giggled at Leah’s surprise. 

‘Did I say I liked her? I must have been kidding. 
Well, let’s go down. We don’t want to stay up here 
all night.’ 

‘Of all the nerve,’ protested Betty, hurrying over 
to the mirror. ‘Make up your face, and then it 
doesn’t matter what we look like.’ 

Marjory paused in the doorway. 

’ ‘I didn’t think your face needed anything, dar- 
ing. 

‘No more it doesn’t, but I want another look at 
it. Oh go on down and get a five minutes start of me. 
You'll need it.’ 

Marjory groped her way down the badly lit 
stairs, and when the other two followed they found 
her leaning back in the platform rocker, her unopened 
bag on her knees, arguing earnestly with George as to 
whether Colleen Moore or Gloria Swanson was the 
greatest actress in the world. Aunt Edith, in a 
straight-backed, armless chair, sat bolt upright, knit- 
ting feverishly and looking irritated at being complete- 
ly ignored in her own house. Her eye caught Leah’s, 
and the concentrated insinuations of that look met 
Leah’s already bewildered brain like a broadside, ren- 
dering her practically numb for the remainder of the 
evening. Betty drew out her work and began a prod- 
igious sorting of coloured flosses. Leah sank down on 
the piano stool and swayed herself to and fro with 
one toe on the floor. 

‘Get to work Leah,’ said Marjory brightly. 

“Yes, don’t be lazy like Marge.’ 


‘I don’t 
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‘She’s waiting for me to open with prayer,’ sug- 
gested George, and both girls laughed uproariously. 

‘Here you unmix those and make yourself use- 
ful,’ said Betty, throwing the tangle of skeins on 
George’s lap with easy familiarity. Aunt Edith drop- 
ped a stitch and drew her lips in as she went back to 
pick it up. 

‘You come over beside me and help,’ retorted 
George, making room for her on the couch. 

Leah drew a chair to Aunt Edith’s side, and pro- 
duced the silk scarf she was hemming, her icy fingers 
putting in stitches which would have to be taken out 
some day. She tittered feebly from time to time when 
the gales of mirth from the other side of the room 
seemed to demand it. Betty occasionally remembered 
to include her in the conversation, but for the most part 
they might have been spectators at a play in which 
George was the eternal male, before whom Betty and 
Marjory joyfully paraded their charms. It was not 
an unpleasant sight scientifically. If they had been 
birds, their coloured plumage would have been very 
gay, and their songs at their sweetest. But to Leah 
it was cataclysmic. Betty and Marjory had had feet 
of clay, and it had taken but a touch of George’s dirty 
finger to push them from their pedestals. 

As the kitchen clock twanged forth ten strokes, 
Leah hurriedly left the room. The relief of action 
was tremendous, and she prolonged the boiling of the 
coffee and cutting of the cake to such a length that 
Aunt Edith came out to help her. 

‘Don’t put a cup on for me,’ said Aunt Edith bit- 
terly. ‘They don’t want me in there, and I’m sure I 
don’t want to go. I never saw such snips in my life.’ 

Then she took pity on Leah’s frozen little face. 

‘All right, I’ll come in,’ she relented. ‘Only I’m 
sorry you’ve no better than that to make friends with. 
Don’t worry about them. It’s a long lane that’s got 
no turning. I’ll take the sandwiches in if you'll take 
the coffee.’ 

When they returned to the other room Marjory 
was sitting on the couch holding George’s heavy hand, 
palm upward. She turned and smiled archly at Aunt 
Edith. 

‘He’s got an awfully big heart line’ she said, ‘but 
he doesn’t let his heart run away with his head, does 
he, Leah?’ 

‘No, nor he don’t let anyone run away with his 
heart,’ chuckled George, squeezing her hand as she 
withdrew it to take the plate and paper napkin prof- 
fered by Leah. 

They munched sandwiches and cake with the 
cheerful hunger of youth. Then Betty and Marjory 
began to feed George with cake crumbs and succeed- 
ed in making him spill his coffee. The clock struck 
eleven, and Uncle Albert was heard going down to 
fix the furnace, leaving indignantly slamming doors 
in his wake. The girls rose to go, making a great 
show of gathering up the crumbs they had scattered, 
and ostentatiously folding their paper napkins. 

When they were upstairs putting on their little 
hats, Marjory turned kindly to Leah. 

‘You look funny,’ she said, ‘I'll bet you hurried 
home to-night and didn’t eat a decent tea. We had a 
swell time, but we won’t come again if you’re going 
to act like that.’ 


She looked affectionately anxious. Leah couldn’t 
believe she was the same girl as the Marjory who had 
been smiling boldly up in George’s face as he squeez- 
ed her hand. 

‘We'll go over to Marje’s place next time,’ said 
Betty as they trooped downstairs. ‘What day’ll we 
make it?’ 

‘You gotta let me in on the next party,’ put in 
George who was standing at the foot of the stairway 
with his coat on and his stained brown fedora pushed 
well back on his head. 

‘Oh you don’t need to come home with us,’ pro- 
tested Betty. ‘This is a hen club.’ 

‘Speak for yourself,’ retorted Marjory. ‘You can 
go home alone if you want to. I don’t mind an escort.’ 

‘I can handle two babies all right,’ announced 
George. ‘You can have a wing each. Don’t sit up 
for me Maw.’ 

‘You’ve an awful cousin Leah,’ giggled the de- 
lighted Betty, ‘And you made us think he was so quiet, 
and all.’ 

‘Say, what’s she been giving you?’ said the amaz- 
ed George. 

‘Good-night Girls,’ said Leah, putting her hand out 
in the small-town fashion she had learned at home. 

‘Oh, Good-night, your Ladyship,’ and the unpre- 
pared Marjory had to withdraw a hand from the pock- 
et of her muskrat coat. ‘We’ve had a lovely time, 
haven’t we Betty?’ 

‘Sure, it was swell,’ agreed Betty. 

Then they were gone, and Leah wandered aim- 
lessly back to the disordered little parlour, to find Uncle 
Albert disconnecting the electric heater. 

‘You get off to bed Leah,’ advised Aunt Edith, 
bustling in after her and swooping up cups and sauc- 
ers as she went. ‘It won’t take me but a minute to 
clear this up.’ 

‘You better be fixing up the onion gruel you said 
you was going to make,’ groused Uncle Albert who 
was feeling neglected. ‘It’s way past eleven now.’ 

‘I’m not tired, Auntie,’ said Leah, gallantly shak- 
ing off her depression. ‘You fix Uncle up.’ 

She rolled the bits of sandwiches hurriedly in 
paper and burned them in the kitchen range, wishing 
she could follow them with the remains of the choc- 
olate cake. But it would not be wise to throw away 
half a cake with Aunt Edith’s thrifty eye on her. 
As she rubbed the lustre cups, she regretted the dol- 
lar she had spent on them. Then she decided that she 
would put them away in her trunk and use them to 
serve tea in her office some day when she was the 
Chief’s Secretary, and had her windows full of hya- 
cinths to match them. Her heart began to warm 
a little at the thought. She was recovering from frost- 
bite of the ego. 

“You didn’t look to be having a good time, Leah,’ 
said Aunt Edith as she stirred chopped onions in a 
saucepan of milk. ‘I don’t wonder. Those girls are 
a pretty fresh lot. But they liked it anyhow, so you 
don’t need to worry. It’s a good thing after all that 
George stayed in.’ 

‘Yes,’ faltered Leah in a high voice, not far from 
tears. ‘I didn’t think they would—I mean Marjory 
liked George, didn’t she?’ 

‘Liked him,’ repeated Aunt Edith scornfully, ‘that 
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kind of girl likes any man. She'd like a broomstick 
with pants on. Not that George won‘t make some 
girl a good husband. But he’s too knowing to be tak- 
en in by the likes of her.’ 

Leah gave up this puzzle of personalities, and 
slipped away gladly to the haven of her room. 

‘I won’t have them here again, and I won’t go to 
their places,’ she decided. ‘T’ll find a way not to.’ 

Then she discovered misty spots on her long mir- 
ror. That would be where Marjory and Betty breath- 
ed on it when they leaned close to touch up their pretty 
faces. She took a clean handkerchief and polished it 
carefully from top to bottom. Then she sat before it, 
leaning on her elbows with her chin in her palms, and 
presently smiled at the pictures she saw passing over 
its gleaming surface. 
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books at the same time. What with the vogue 

of the best-sellers and the power of the book- 
clubs there is no escape. One day it is All Quiet on 
the Western Front and the next day it is The Good 
Companions or Kristin Lavransdattar. If you don’t 
consistently toe the line and read the book that every- 
one else is reading you are an outsider or, at best, 
you are a queer fish. 

You may say that it was always so or that it has 
been so for a very long time and that when Dickens 
issued his books or his instalments of books and said 
‘Read’ everybody read with a docility rivalling that of 
today and with, perhaps, a greater exhilaration. You 
may say that there is nothing to be done about it and 
nothing to regret. But I don’t agree. There is a diff- 
erence between now and then, a difference which has 
become strongly marked in the last ten years. It is 
this. In the old days there was a generous interval 
between one book that had to be read and another. 
The commanding authors were too few to hold the 
floor continuously, there was always time to step aside 
and read something of one’s own, something that ask- 
ed to be read for its own sake or because one was 
ready for it. 

That is the difference. Instead of reading books 
because we are ready for them and finding in this 
the key to the real art—I had almost written the lost 
art—of reading, we consent with ever-growing aband- 
onment to reading books because they are ready for us. 
When I say reading as an art I mean exactly this. I 
mean that there is or can be something in the act of 
reading which is spiritually related to the act of writ- 
ing, something organic, something creative, and it is 
this, I hold, that we are all in danger of losing. For 
clearly, the more mechanical we are in our reading 
habits the further we remove ourselves in temper from 
the best writing, the bigger the gulf between writer 
and reader. And, of course, both are the losers. 
What the writer gains, when he is lucky enough, in 
immediate profits, he loses in real appreciation and in 
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all that he most desires, if he is worth his salt. And 
what the reader gains in immediate satisfaction at be- 
ing ‘posted’ in things literary he loses in understanding 
and the power to probe and to exult. You can’t keep 
up with the Joneses without drifting away from the 
Shakespeares. That is my diagnosis and it seems to 
me to fit the case. Never before was there such uni- 
formity in the habits of the reading public, never such 
chaos in the matter of taste, judgment, criticism. 

This is an old crotchet of mine, but every now and 
then something happens which brings it home to me 
with the force of a new discovery. This time it was 
Gallions Reach which worked the miracle———a book 
which was widely, if not universally, read a year or 
two ago but which with deliberate obstinacy I refrain- 
ed from reading then, though I suspected I should 
read it some day. There were times when I felt it 
coming on, so to speak, but I never ‘got’ it, till one 
day recently when I had shaken off the dust of the 
city and was temporarily landed on a Georgian Bay 
island with cold water all round me and the unyield- 
ing rock underfoot. Here by some good fortune and 
by no planning of my own the book confronted me 
and, instinctively judging that now was the time, I 
plunged into it. Standing—sitting, if you insist—on 
the bedrock of nature I found myself spellbound by 
a yarn pulsing with the mystery of bedrock things, 
flooded with the desire to get back at all costs, heedless 
of life and limb, to the beginning of man and nature, 
to the sea and the jungle, to the earliest life and the 
most dangerous. Far be it from me to claim that I 
am the first to enter into the spirit of this memorable 
romance. Readers of this journal have already heard 
its merits. All I know is that by waiting to read it 
and being mysteriously attuned to it by my surround- 
ings and by some faint, if transitory, tincture of 
that divine unrest which prompted the author to write 
it, I got something out of it which I should never have 
got if I had meekly read it when I was told to. Ex- 
actly what that something is I can’t say but I know 
for sure that it brought me nearer to the author and 
to the making of his book and that it is worth twenty 
of the lesser experiences that go with routine reading. 
Gallions Reach has become for me a book which, 
whether it will live for others or not—frankly, I can’t 
imagine it dying a sudden death—is stamped in 
memory as indelibly as if some old Malay from Tom- 
linson’s jungle had tattooed it on my arm with his 
most ancient cunning. It is a book which has renewed 
in me the sense of whatever is authentic in the liter- 
ary life and which, I firmly believe, will help me to 
recognize the authentic next time I meet it. And all 
because I read it at the right time. 

Rightly or wrongly, this is my ideal of reading. In 
one way, it is easy because it means reading little and 
pleasing yourself at all costs. But in other ways it 
is hard because it requires a willingness to say ‘No’ 
every time Tom, Dick, or Harry says with raised eye- 
brows ‘Haven’t you read the new Aldous Huxley yet? 
or ‘You must read Harriet Hume, here is my copy, 
and, see, it just fits your overcoat pocket.’ One thing 
is certain—very few people attempt to comply with it. 
More and more, as I began by saying, we read to order 
like automata, less and less we read like artists—sec- 
ondary artists, no doubt, but artists, nevertheless. 
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The notion of waiting upon strong impulse, of being 
prepared for a book, of needing it as one needs fresh 
meat or strong drink or sleep or exercise—this notion 
has nearly gone from the earth. We have all but lost 
it without even recognizing that we ever had it or that 
it was worth having. 

Something is rotten in the state of Denmark, and 
nobody knows why or what. There is no lack of tal- 
ent, yet all is not well in the world of letters. Can 
it be that it is the readers who are at fault, that it is 
in those who enjoy, not in those who provide enjoy- 
ment, that the artist has died, and that until the fine 
art of reading comes to life again we cannot look for 
better times? 

INCONSTANT READER. 











PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 


MAN AND THE UNIVveRsE, by Hans Driesch (Allen 
& Unwin; pp. 172; 6/-). 

Kant’s ConcEePTION oF Gop, by F. E. England 
(Allen & Unwin; pp. 252; 10/6 ). 


BOTH these books might be classified as short 

studies of great subjects. The title of Dr. Eng- 
land’s book is hardly more than a handle for the book- 
seller: for which reason it is supported by a sub-title 
explaining that the book is ‘a critical exposition of the 
metaphysical development together with a translation 
of the Nova Dilucidatis’. This is more adequate to 
the actual contents of the book, as will be apparent to 
anyone who considers carefully the deceptive modesty 
of its terms. It is a proposal to examine the climax 
and conclusion of Kant’s philosophy, namely his con- 
ception of God, in a way called critical, that is to say 
in relation to his whole philosophy in origin and de- 
velopment, with the addition of a translation of Kant’s 
New Elucidation of the metaphysical knowledge of 
first principles (1755). Those who feel disinclined 
to attack this intelligence test will be comforted by the 
quotation (in German) on the first page, where Kant 
says that it is necessary for a man to be convinced of 
the existence of God, but not so necessary that he 
should demonstrate it. 

In fact Dr. England has taken the whole question 
of Kant’s philosophy from the roots upward. The re- 
sult is a valuable survey of the principal points in the 
constructive philosophy which Kant more or less suc- 
cessfully concealed in his three so-called ‘critical’ 
works. The problems of Kant’s philosophy can be 
stated simply in the three phrases, what we can know, 
what we must do, what we ought to believe. The 
greatness of Kant’s work and its enduring value are 
found in the unity of these questions and in the fact 
that, with some exceptions, Kant succeeded in holding 
together the three great philosophical problems. 
Those who are driven by nature or circumstances to 
face the persistent problems of life cannot escape the 
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threefold question which includes science, morality and 
religion. The last is the most ambiguous and the 


most inclusive. Is it the sum of the other two or a 
distinct sphere? Is the basis of religion to be found 
in a knowledge of facts, or in moral values, or in the 
conception of the end and purpose of all reality? Is 
the definition of this end to be stated as personal or 
impersonal and what, in either case, makes it accept- 
able? Dr. England’s treatment of this subject is too 
technical and too comprehensive to be presented in a 
summary. His book is not intended for the casual 
or the untrained reader. But those who have some 
previous knowledge of Kant’s philosophy and of the 
course of European thought from Leibniz to White- 
head, will appreciate the efficient workmanship of this 
book. As a review of Kant’s general philosophical 
thought it is excellent, and to this is added the special 
problem denoted by the words ‘conception of God’. 
Hans Driesch had been a well-known writer on 
philosophical topics for many years. His starting 
point was biology and his experiments on cell-devel- 
opment have been stock quotations ever since he re- 
ported them in his Gifford lectures on The Science 
and Philosophy of the Organism. From this begin- 
ning Driesch has continued in all his writings to em- 
phasize the idea of the organism and to draw from 
this a doctrine of final causes. He is known as a 
vitalist, but that word must not be used without some 
careful explanation. The vitalists of the old school 
taught the existence of a separate agency, called the 
‘vital principle’, which supervised and controlled the 
actions of a living body. But our modern vitalists 
are not so crude in their outlook. What they assert 
is that the method of mechanical explanation will not 
succeed when applied to living organisms. This doc- 
trine, much more subtle than its predecessor, really 
amounts to saying that the methods of biology are 
peculiar to biological sciences: and in this limited form 
the doctrine has made considerable progress in recent 
It has had a strong British supporter in Pro- 
fessor J. S. Haldane, who also has published his Gif- 
ford Lectures and maintained the right of the ‘organis- 
mic’ standpoint. The essence of the matter is stated 
by Driesch, in the book now reviewed, thus :— ‘But a 
matter which is far more important is the demonstra- 
tion that such totalizing forces do exist in Nature: and 
this demonstration has been furnished by modern bi- 
ology when it showed with convincing force that every 
sum-like or ‘mechanical’ explanation must fail before 
certain events which take place in the living organism’. 
This is the keynote of Driesch’s book. As a whole 
it is a brief manual of philosophy showing the signifi- 
cance of this idea for psychology, logic, ethics; and 
metaphysics. It is a useful little book which deals brief- 
ly (perhaps too briefly) with all the main topics of phil- 
osophy. It might well be used as a textbook for a 
group willing to discuss and criticize its many sugges- 
tive statements. As so much emphasis is laid on the 
‘totalizing forces’, the author has his own views about 
the last great vitality, the Universe. This brings us 
to the question which agitated Kant, and it is signifi- 
cant that Kant, a man well acquainted with the Physi- 
cal Science of his day, was also drawn to find his last 
great problem in the ideas of end and purpose and or- 
ganic unity. In Dr. England’s book it is this ‘teleolog- 
ical argument’ which finally provides the most inter- 
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esting discussion. Is the Universe itself an organ- 
ism, and is there an all-inclusive Purpose? Is the 
‘far off Divine event’ only a poet’s fancy, or is it 
something that appears in the lowest forms of life 
and completes itself in the total life of the Universe? 
This is the problem to which both our philosophers 
address themselves in their different ways. Those 
who are curious to know the answer must consult 
the oracles, and for the more general discussion of 
the question we recommend beginning with Driesch. 
G. S. Brett. 


FRIEND OF LIBERTY 


A Lire oF JoHn WILKEs, by O. A. Sherrard (Al- 
len & Unwin; pp. 319; 10/6). 


| N the restless stream of modern biography there are 

two general tendencies. The most prominent, and 
the one that has come in for most aspersions, is the 
attempt to humanize the saints and sages of the past. 
The pedestals are being knocked from under the sta- 
tues ; the figures are being wrenched from their frozen 
immobility and shown to be less rigid and immaculate 
than they appeared to former generations. And 
against this process the voices of the virtuous, clinging 
desperately to the few illusions that the modern age 
has left to them, have been raised with a bitterness 
that at times holds almost a note of despair. 

But there is another and a complementary tendency 
that is still more deplorable. That is the penchant 
for rehabilitating the villains of history. And this 
second tendency is far more subversive than the first. 
For the villain is the mainstay of all true virtue. It 
is in thanking God that they are not as he is that 
the righteous achieve their highest assurance of right- 
eousness. The good life shines more brightly against 
the black spot af a naughty deed. Let the villain be 
shown to be human and well intentioned, and the stand- 
ards of morality are at once thrown into chaos. 

It is with some perturbation, therefore, that one 
finds Mr. Sherrard setting himself to the task of vindi- 
cating John Wilkes. For Wilkes is not only one of 
the most significant political figures of the Eighteenth 
Century; he is also one of the most engaging villains 
of an age when villainy was something of an art. The 
contrast between his private character and his public 
career disturbed even his contemporaries. Horace 
Walpole, commenting on the association of Wilkes 
with Temple and Churchill, could only reflect ‘That 
nations are commonly saved by the worst men in them. 
The virtuous are too scrupulous to go the lengths that 
are necessary to rouse the people against their tyrants.’ 
The conclusion finds many echoes in the judgments of 
subsequent historians. 

But the doubts about Mr. Sherrard’s enterprise are 
happily unfounded. His clear and lively account does 
nothing to minimize the interest of the career of Wil- 
kes; while his explanation of his actions is a sound 
and most acceptable vindication of Wilkes’s political 
conduct. Briefly, his evidence shows clearly that 
Wilkes entered politics, not to aid his own fortune, but 
at the urging of the followers of Pitt; that with the 
fall of Pitt he chose the course that was the least like- 
ly to advance his own fortunes with the new ministry ; 
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and that throughout his turbulent struggle with the 
Crown he held fast to his principles in the face of 
unremitting persecution. The fact that Wilkes, 
ruined and in exile, turned down the offer of a sub- 
stantial pension from so friendly a source as the Rock- 
ingham ministry because of a suspicion that it was in- 
tended to muzzle him, is sufficient to prove him some- 
thing more than a mere self-seeking adventurer. 

The importance of his stand can hardly be exag- 
gerated. To the discontent roused by the system of 
George III he gave a definite point of focus. By the 
specific issues which he raised he showed clearly the 
dangers inherent in that system and rallied the popular 
forces of opposition to causes which they could under- 
stand. The question of General Warrants, the cir- 
cumstances of the expulsion of Wilkes from Parlia- 
ment, the struggle over the Middlesex election, raised 
the question of political liberty in an acute and clear- 
cut form, and gave the first real impetus to a move- 
ment for Parliamentary reform. The account which 
Mr. Sherrard gives of the whole struggle is admirable 
in its clarity and insight, and his vindication of Wilk- 
es’s political virtue adds to rather than detracts from 
the vividness and interest of that figure. It is some- 
thing for moralists to reflect upon, that Wilkes, the 
rake and libertine, stood for causes vital to the inter- 
ests of the country, while George III, whose private 
character was unblemished, succeeded with the best in- 
tentions in the world in leading the country far along 
the road to ruin. There may be some argument as to 
which was the better man; there can be little as to 
which was the more vivid in interest or sound in pol- 


itical conduct. 
Epcar McINNIs. 


GREAT MYTHS OF IRELAND 


THE Doom oF ConarIRE Mor, by W. E. Walsh 
(Carrier; pp. ix, 346; $3.50). 


HE whole world loves a lover—and therefore must 
forgive in him that which would be condemned in 
the hater or the indifferent one. So even when one 
complains against some qualities in this book of Mr. 
Walsh’s, one must still applaud the loving. Mr. 
Walsh has that maddest and most tyrannous of all 
loves, the love of Ireland, and he has the poet’s share 
of that love, the side which lives again the proud, 
faery mythical past of the great Cycles, the Milesian 
Cycle, the Fianna Cycle, the Cuchulain Cycle. 

Two of the sagas from this storied past Mr. Walsh 
has brought together. One is from the strange mid- 
dleworld in which mortal and supernatural lovers vie 
with one another in their wooings, in a natural happy 
blending that I know of in no other literature. It is 
the wonderful Tochmarc Etdine, the Wooing of Etain. 
The other is from that dark world of tabu, in which 
primitive man moved even more fearfully than does 
modern man, and it involves the Celtic variations on 
tabu, the fantastic geise which could add to the ordin- 
ary general tabus a host of personal prohibitions whose 
origin was often in malice or caprice. There have 
been many strong stories which hung on the breaking 
of tabu, but surely none which surpasses in the nob- 
ility of motive ascribed to the violator, in splendour of 
setting, in the vast cumulative terror of the successive 
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violations, and in the grim, matter-of-fact heroism of 
the last fight, none which achieves greater atmospheric 
unity after the first few pages, thar the saga that tells 
of the destruction of Da Derga’s Hostel. 

But Mr. Walsh has been led astray by the zeal of 
the man who compiled The Destruction of Da Derga’s 
Hostel, and who took the pretext of genealogical 
necessity aS an excuse for introducing the finest part 
of the Wooing of Etain, the description of the first 
Etain, which is to be found on pages eleven and twelve 
of Mr. Walsh’s book. 

It seems to me that this original merging was not 
sound artistically. The Wooing of Etain is a high 
romance of love triumphant, resplendent, full of state- 
ly beauty and laughing desire and the mating of noble 
wills. The Destruction of Dad Derga’s Hostel is a 
sombre tale of hate triumphant, of malignancy active, 
and high-hearted despair, of royal generosity and no- 
bility hastening the doom by their very exercise. The 
Wooing of Etain is chivalric; the Destruction of Da 
Derga’s Hostel is barbaric. The two are slenderly 
united by the gracious figure of Conairé Mor, the 
Bird King. 

Mr. Walsh has taken the two stories as linked to- 
gether by the early writer and has fashioned a ro- 
mance which has many, very many of the elements 
of charm in Irish medizval literature, but which has 
sacrificed the peculiar glories of the two stories out 
of which he has built up his. It lacks the glamour and 
serenity and exhilarating objectivity of the Wooing, 
and it has sacrificed the sinister inevitableness and 
mighty uncouthness of the Destruction. Much, though 
by no means all, of the simplicity has been lost, with 
a consequent diminution of stature. The supernatural 
has been treated somewhat timidly, as though the auth- 
or doubted it sometimes. 

In one place only, however, can one accuse Mr. 
Walsh of being untrue to his Muse. That is in the 
episode of the abduction, which comes very close to 
being melodrama. It is the one false note in a tale 
which has a very beautiful atmosphere of its own, 
an atmosphere of Woodland loveliness and heart’s- 
ease. 

J. D. Rostns. 


WELLS IN HIS WAR-PAINT 


Tue AuTocracy OF Mr. Parnawy, by H. G. Wells 
(Doubleday, Doran, & Gundy; pp. 328; $1.00; illus- 
trated by ‘Low’). 


R. PARHAM was an Oxford don, Sir Bussy 

Woodcock the newest and most effulgent star 
in the City’s firmament; they met by accident and as- 
sociated by mutual self-interest. Sir Bussy spotted 
Mr. Parham as the man to tell him all about art and 
culture; Mr. Parham intuitively recognized Sir Bussy 
as the man who could finance the weekly review 
through which he might bring back an erring people 
to the ways of their ancestors, to a noble unquestion- 
ing self-sacrifice in the true interests of the Flag, the 
Empire, the House of Lords, the Army, the Navy, 
Oxford, the Church, the Foreign Office, and all the 
other dear institutions which had made England glor- 
lous and would yet make her paramount in an histor- 
ically true-to-type world—in the teeth of all the 


Oxford Books 


Parliament and the Economic 


Problem - 
BY 
The Right Hon. Winston Churchill 
60 Cents 


The Romanes Lecture for 1930, delivered by Mr. 
Winston Churchill at Oxford on June 19th, 1930. 
In it Mr. Churchill discusses grave national issues 
with brilliance and penetration. 


The Pacific Basin 


BY 
Gordon L. Wood 
$3.00 


A general survey of the characteristics of the 
Pacific regions, their natural resources, and in- 
habitants. In addition to the Pacific sea-boards 
of North & South America and Asia the author 
includes in his survey Australia, New Zealand, the 
Pacific Islands, Malaysia, and the East Indies. Il- 
lustrated with 200 photographs, maps and dia- 
grams. 


Studies in the Philosophy 
of Religion 


A. Seth Pringle-Pattison 


$3.75 


Professor Pringle-Pattison’s IDEA OF GOD and 
IDEA OF IMMORTALITY are classics in their 
field. The present work completes the trilogy. 


From Justinian to Luther 


A.D. 518 - 1517 
BY 
Leighton Pullan 
$4.50 


Dr. Pullan’s RELIGION SINCE THE REFORMA- 
TION was an immediate success when it appeared 
in 1923. In this new book the author surveys the 
earlier period, so that the two together give a 
sketch of Church History from the sixth century 
to the present day. 


The Testament of Beauty 


BY 
Robert Bridges 


$3.00 
A new edition of this famous poem, giving the 
text in a larger size of type, and embodying a few 
corrections made by the Poet Laureate before his 
death. 
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Socialism, Labourism, Internationalism, Leagues, and 
Peace Pacts which threatened to debauch the old tra- 
ditional spirit and substitute for his well-tried world 
of national competitions and combinations a fantastic 
society of co-operating peoples meeting on a dead level 
of common humanity. 

Sir Bussy is a restive creature, crass but imagina- 
tive, testing all things by the acid of a sublime com- 
mon sense, and fiercely alive in every cell of his bound- 
ing little body—rather like what Mr. Wells might have 
been if he had gone into business at fourteen and stuck 
with it. The lovely Mr. Parham on the other hand is 
a figure of pure farce. The association of these op- 
posites is bursting with the sort of opportunities that 
Mr. Wells delights in, and never has he cut more sav- 
age capers around the academic mind than in this 
crazy hodge-podge of burlesque satire and grisly 
prophecy. With the poor Academic lashed to the 
stake of his prejudice he proceeds to torture him with 
Red-Indian thoroughness and subtlety ; his knife flick- 
ers over his hapless captive making the most exquisite 
cuts and stabs, and so primitive yet are we his readers 
that at every horrid gash grunts of delight and squeals 
of merriment rise from the enthralled circle of the 
Aitchgeewawa tribe. As in ‘Rampole Island’, Mr. 
Wells employs the device of a dream to give a loose 
rein to his spontaneous fancy, and Mr. Parham, as the 
Lord Paramount, Dictator of England, saviour of the 
Empire, brings on another world war which proves 
quite an absurdly intractable affair. The exuberant 
fancies of these later chapters contain scenes worthy 
of a more serious setting: those centering around the 
clash with the United States especially show Mr. Wells 
near the top of his form, though his battle tactics are 
those of a landlubber. 

But The Autocracy of Mr. Parham remains a dis- 
appointing book. It is not only that our author has 
chosen as his butt too wretched a specimen of the 
vanishing class he is attacking: we feel that he is 
letting his impatience waste his strength. His gifts 
and his circulation give him more power than any other 
author writing on the side of the new international or- 
der today; he is the best of all anti-war writers be- 
cause he dwells not on the horrors of the last war, 
which may be dimmed in time by its heroisms, but on 
the insanity of another in which gas, air-craft, and 
submarines (all only in their rudimentary stages last 
time) would mean swift and complete catastrophe for 
all the nations engaged. His vision here of the clash 
of the British and American navies pictures what 
the common sense of every thinking man tells him 
might very possibly happen in such a war: the two 
greatest navies having blown each other off the map, 
England and the U.S.A. are immobilized while lesser 
Powers play Old Harry with each other and the world 
at large. But Mr. Wells slings this central idea for 
a swingeing anti-war best-seller into a hastily con- 
trived satire on all the present-day things he does not 
like. Again, if an author is going to be superior he 
must know things. A satirist’s friends positively 
blush to find him letting himself look foolish; and Mr. 
Wells looks foolish when he has the Canadian Prime 
Minister cabling Whitehall over the sudden British 
rupture with the States that: ‘British armed forces in 
Canadian territory.... would have to be immobilized 
as a precautionary measure if the tension of the situa- 
tion increased further.’ Why, there have been no 
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‘British armed forces’ in this sense in Canada since 
years before Mr. Polly’s historic battle with Uncle 
Jim! And, what is more important, though Mr. Wells 
knows something of the Americans, he does not know 
enough; he does not even seem to know that their 
Parhams are an infinitely lustier and more numerous 
breed than England’s. 

No man alive today could do more to shove the 
English-speaking world along the road to a better in- 
ternational order than could H. G. Wells. He be- 
longs essentially to the new order in which contact 
and understanding are vital factors. Then why in the 
name of Civilization does he not come out and get 
to know the New World on which his hopes seem 
fixed? If he would live more abroad he would be 
more at home in his books, and it is of world impor- 
tance that his books should be as good as they can he 

R. DE RB 


BUSINESS IS BUSINESS 

Mountain City, by Upton Sinclair (Sinclair; pp. 
399 ; $2.50). 

FOR years now the man who will always be hon- 

oured as the author of The Jungle has been pub- 
lishing his courageous exposés of the modern Ameri- 
can scheme of things. He has let nothing daunt him, 
neither the craven refusal of so-called ‘liberal’ pub- 
lishers to print his work, nor the up-tilted noses of the 
pedants who consider that propaganda can have no 
place in Literature. Sometimes his onslaughts have 
been frankly and directly delivered in pamphlet form, 
as was the case with The Brass Check, The Goose Step 
and its corollary, The Goslings; of late, with Boston, 
Oil, and this latest work, Mountain City, he has re- 
turned to the novel, taking greater pains over style and 
delineation of character and converging gradually both 
as regards manner and matter towards his illustrious 
compatriots, Theodore Dreiser and Sinclair Lewis. 
Future critics will probably mention the combatant 
trio in a single breath. 

In Mountain City Sinclair comes very close indeed 
to the Dreiser of a certain phase, though it would be 
untrue to say that the California Socialist has yet at- 
tained the vast sweep or the olympian manner of 
the author of The Financier. He still finds it difficult 
to suppress occasional exclamations of generous in- 
dignation—and who shall blame him. 

In theme as well as in manner the two novels are 
very similar. One Jed Rusher ‘born in a hut in the 
cattle-country elbows his way into a rich man’s home, 
marries a child of privilege and makes fifty millions 
before he is thirty.’ In other words Jed wins the 
glittering bauble that is dangled before the eyes of 
every American proletarian and wins it in the only 
possible way: by all the vulpine trickery and meannes- 
ses of that God-ordained competitive system which 
Kiwanis and Rotary do their sad best to drape. The 
technical information is extremely interesting, compri- 
ing in itself a handy monograph on watered stock, 
paper surpluses, concealed mergers, Delaware incor- 
porations, and all the pretty little tricks of the trade. 

Running side by side with the money theme is an- 
other taken from the records of the Juvenile Court 
at Denver, for that, of course, is the locus criminis 
thinly disguised as Mountain City, and from Denver 
to the problems of Judge Lindsay, the martyr of the 
twentieth-century prudes, is a short and obvious step. 
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It cannot be said, however, that Upton Sinclair makes 
a particularly happy blend of the golden calf and an 
odd case of sub-adolescent delinquency. It naturally 
detracts from the unity and force of his main purpose. 
If Upton Sinclair has a ‘nose for news’ he will 
write his next novel about Wall Street and the tricks 
of the manipulators that have their abode there. 
FeLix WALTER. 


A DEFENCE OF ROMANTICISM 


THE Provinc oF Psycue, by Hugh I’Anson Faus- 
set (Cape-Nelson; pp. 320; $3.75). 
ie IS unfortunate that Mr. Fausset’s sturdy contri- 

bution to the ‘new’ Humanist controversy reaches 
this country at a time when almost anyone who has 
given the matter a thought is already surfeited with 
the attacks and counter-attacks that have appeared 
during the past twelve months in the press of the 
United States. At the precise moment when most 
readers and writers have reached the conclusion that 
Mr. Irving Babbitt and his followers are merely a 
tiresome crew of pedantic and arrogant quibblers, and 
that further discussion of so sterile and negative an 
‘ism’ is sheer waste of paper, this able book of more 
than three hundred pages comes to us from England. 
It is especially unfortunate because, unlike many of 
the American opponents of the ‘new’ humanism, Mr. 
Fausset probes deeply to the core of the essential dual- 
ism which makes the controversy possible, and re- 
veals the crucial lack that has produced so much 
puffed-up dialectic. 

This is not the place to present any sort of picture 
of the controversy. The ‘new’ humanists straddle 
so many fences that, though it is not difficult to dis- 
lodge them from any one position, it is an intermin- 
able and thankless task to demonstrate the inconsis- 
tencies of all the numerous positions they attempt to 
maintain. Nothing short of this task has been under- 
taken by Mr. Fausset, but because of the ramifications 
of the argument, and also because of a flowing, unem- 
phatic style of exposition, it is difficult, even for one 
greatly attracted to the subject, to maintain an alert 
interest through three hundred pages. Mr. Fausset’s 
style has much to do with this. He seems unwilling 
to come to a decisive full-stop at any stage of the ar- 
gument, so that the reader can take a breath and feel 
that so much is disposed of. Each paragraph rolls 
into the next by means of a deliberate succession of 
‘thens’ and ‘therefores’ and other conjunctional devi- 
ces, resulting in a monotonous rhythm, and a packed, 
wooly texture of thought that makes it difficult to 
pentrate to the author’s definite conclusions. 

It is not until page 303 that an italicized passage 
marks a clear-cut pronouncement. Here Mr. Fausset 
shows that the humanist, while complaining that mod- 
ern man is sick because he has ceased to humble his 
individuality to a whole which is greater than himself, 
seeks to correct this illness by a set of ethical stan- 
dards organized by ‘the very intellect which it is neces- 
Sary to subordinate’. He rightly says that ‘to humble 
the self to such standards is in reality an impossibility. 
For the conscious ego cannot humble itself to stan- 
dards which it has itself consciously formulated and 
imposed.’ 

Less concisely, but with an understanding of the 
central problem that is often profound, Mr. Fausset 
all through the book fights for Romanticism and Mon- 
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ism against the Classicism and Dualism of Mr. Bab- 
bitt, everywhere holding up the figure of Jesus as one 
who ‘succeeded beyond any of his predecessors in 
reconciling, as distinct from balancing, the faculties 
of thought and feeling, the spiritual and the natural 
man.’ 

In his attempt to show that the ‘reconciliation’ of 
man’s faculties produces a more stable unity than the 
‘balance’ advocated by humanism, Mr. Fausset neces- 
sarily borders on the mystical, and yet, in order to 
maintain the argument on the same plane as his op- 
ponents, he continually retreats from metaphysical 
postulates, and this contributes further to the circum- 
locution throughout the book which prevents the read- 
er from grasping anything central and established in 
the ceaseless stream of the author’s rhetoric. In his 
anxiety to demonstrate the centrality of a reconciled 
nature from every possible point of view Mr. Fausset 
moves about so much that the centrality itself seems 
to shift. This is disappointing, for Mr. Fausset is one 
of a small band of writers today who possess the in- 
sight to understand and the courage to proclaim the 
necessarily spiritual basis of human regeneration. 

BERTRAM BROOKER. 


EVERYBODY’S ‘D.N.B.’ 


Tue Concise Dictionary oF NATIONAL Bro- 
GRAPHY, From the Beginnings to 1921 (Oxford Press; 
pp. 1598; $6.25). 

HIS unique book of reference is an epitome of the 

original Dictionary of National Biography, its 
supplement, and both the twentieth-century volumes. 
Packed into one stout book in condensed form we 
have here all the biographical articles and notices that 
appear in the twenty-four volumes of the ‘D.N.B.’; 
32,000 lives are included, and thousands of cross-ref- 
erences facilitate the quick finding of any one of a mil- 
lion facts and dates. Few of us can afford to have 
the original, but this new concise edition is within the 
reach of all, and anyone who has had it on his desk for 
a week will wonder how the deuce he ever got along 
without it. The biographical notes average one four- 
teenth the number of words in the original articles, 
and the amount of information squeezed into them is 
extraordinary. These are the proportions observed: 
Shakespeare gets three columns; Aubrey de Vere, 
twentieth Earl of Oxford, gets one crowded inch; and 
John Smith, who ‘published a curious book on old 
age’, gets the three lines that are his due. Almost 
every life which held anything out of the ordinary 
finds notice here. The inclusion of some is due to 
their sheer uncommonness, like the following :— 

Biffin, or Beffin, Sarah (1784-1850), miniature painter; 
born without arms or legs, but contrived to use pencil and 
paintbrush with her mouth; travelled about the country 
exhibiting her powers, 1812; received medal from Society 
of Artists, 1821. 


At a first quick glance the unusualness of some 
other lives is not so patent; here is one for example :— 


Westphal, Philip (1782-1880), admiral; on active ser- 
vice, 1794-1847; lieutenant, 1801; captain, 1830; rear-ad- 
miral, 1855; admiral, 1866. 


But just look again at the dates! Apparently ‘Hearts 
of Oak’ was no empty phrase a hundred years ago. 
Then there are notices which give us in fifty words 
the tragedy or tragi-comedy of a whole life. A path- 


etic one is that on Thomas Pinto :— 


Pinto, Thomas (1710?-1773), violinist; of Neapolitan 
origin; was at an early age a remarkable player, but be- 
came careless and neglected to practise, roused to greater 
efforts by the arrival in England (1750) and success of 
Giardini; recovered his position in part, but was unsuc- 
cessful in a theatrical venture. 


Why waste three hours over a novel when you can get 
the heart of a story like that in one minute from the 
‘D.N.B.’? 

This is a wonderful book to browse about in, and 
an hour’s browsing not only makes one realize how 
discriminating a judgement has been exercised in the 
selection of vital information but also fills one with 
admiration for those who designed and edited the 
original work. A feature which helps to make the 
book invaluable for historical reference is that the 
lives of the stormy petrels who gave a new turn to 
events or stirred the life of their times are given more 
attention than many personalities who bulk greater in 
our histories but who made a smaller mark on the na- 
tional life. Thus Parnell is given three times as much 
space as Disraeli, and Charles Mordaunt, third Earl 
of Peterborough, gets more space than Queen Anne. 
Many Canadians will be astounded to find that Wolfe, 
Macdonald, Laurier, and Mackenzie the explorer get 
considerably less space between them than does old 
Goldwin Smith; and in this case the proportions do 
seem a bit odd. 

The publishers, in a note on the dust-cover, say of 
their latest achievement: ‘It is an ideal book of refer- 
ence; and there is no other such book.’ A high claim, 


but strictly warranted. 
R. De B. 


THE ODYSSEY 


THE CoMposiTION OF HoMeEr’s OpyssEy, by W. J. 
Woodhouse (Oxford University Press; pp. 251; 
$3.75). 

PROF ESSOR WOODHOUSE has produced a book 

of real charm and real importance, to be read by 
all who care for great literature and all who enjoy 
criticism. His task—or rather his hobby ...... I will 
leave that little bungle, for it points to something vital 
in the book. So many literary experts suggest by 
their manner that they are writing either because they 
have not the brains to do anything else or because they 
wish ‘to have some published work to their credit’. 
This book is utterly different, suggesting a hundred 
eager conversations that have somehow got themselves 
on to paper and then been compressed and trimmed 
a little as a gesture of politeness towards unknown 
readers. That is splendid: the whole thing remains 
personal, vivid, spontaneous. There are no footnotes 
about Jahresberichten or Bulletins of the Homer Ob- 
literation Society or what not: yet Professor Wood- 
house is Quellen-hunting with the best of them. That 
is the charm I spoke of, reinforced (needless to say) 
by the fact that he is writing about Homer: and up 
to date no one has managed—though many have tried 
—to write about Homer and remain dull. 

As for the book’s importance, it is two-fold—I 
mean that exactly: it has, not merely two important 
features, but two aspects that are essential to each oth- 
er. He finds interesting facts and he knows how to 
interpret them. For many years he has lived with the 
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Odyssey and here he exhibits the nine elements woven 
into that first and greatest of romances as he well calls 
it. Before this epic was made, there existed the ‘Deep- 
Sea Yarns’, five folk-tales, and the Saga of Odysseus. 
Homer is himself entirely responsible for the story of 
Telemachos and ‘The Poet’s Cement’—‘all the episodes 
or précis of narrative and description made or insert- 
ed for purposes of juncture or embellishment’. 
Throughout his demonstration Professor Woodhouse 
shows admirable sagacity, skill, and balance. From his 
wealth of material let me select two slighter and two 
momentous examples. First, the fact that Eurycle- 
ia’s discovery of the scar leads to nothing, and the 
uselessness of Telemachos’ secrecy about his return. 
Second, Homer’s strange handling of Nausicaa’s beau- 
tiful romance, and (above all) the immense, the fun- 
damental, importance of Telemachos to the whole 
Epic. This last point I for one had never seen, yet it 
is here brought out with enviable insight and power: 
moreover, it is definitely proved by the skilful obser- 
vation that Kalypso is a complete invention of the poet 
and invented for no reason at all but to give Telemach- 
os his place in the story. Excellent and delightful as all 
this is, the other merit of the book is not less: Pro- 
fessor Woodhouse understands clearly what his re- 
sults mean. Nearly everyone else who performs such 
analyses is so intoxicated by his discoveries that he ex- 
cogitates ‘the original poem’ or ‘the core of the Odys- 
sey and so forth. Our author will have none of all 
this. Again and again he insists—and it is here most 
of all that we overhear him talking to his pupils or 
a fellow-student—that there never was any Odyssey 
other than the poem we possess. Of his nine elements 
seven were in existence before this epic was located, 
true; but they were made into great poetry by the 
genius who selected them and fired them into ma- 
terial to be wrought up into a noble work the chief 
conception of which—the hero aided by his son—was 
the work of Homer and Homer alone. This is the 
kind of book that classical students, all students of 
literature, most need: great interpretation arising not 
only from scholarship and ability, but also from im- 


aginative insight. 
GILBERT Norwoop. 


MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


Tue Lire AND Lyrics oF RIcHARD ROLLE, by 
Frances M. M. Comper (J. M. Dent and Sons; pp. xx, 
340; $3.25). 

Matory, by Eugéne Vinaver (Oxford Press; pp. 
208 ; $4.50). 


THE revived interest in mediaeval studies finds ex- 

pression in a large number of new books being 
written on all phases of that marvelously fecund and 
fascinating period of our literature and life. For 
many years, work in this period, aside from political 
and constitutional history, was restricted pretty much 
to the publications of the E.E.T.S., which carried gal- 
lantly on under the oriflamme and memory of Dr. 
Furnivall and his group of associates. Now the build- 
ing material which they have been so laboriously gath- 
ering together seems likely to come into much more 
general use than would have seemed possible a few 
years ago. 
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An interesting subject for speculation would be 
the effect that Protestant prejudice in the English- 
speaking world has had on mediaeval studies. There 
can be little doubt that many people believe or did be- 
lieve until recently, that pure religion and undefiled 
was to all intents and purposes non-existent in the 
Middle Ages, except for the Lollards and Albigen- 
sians. For them the thirteenth century, the age of 
faith, was the age of darkest superstition. It is on!y 
to-day that Evangelicals can admit St. Francis of 
Assissi to their fellowship and preach about him from 
their pulpits. ; 

I can conceive of no better corrective to this atti- 
tude of the ultra-Protestant than a reading of the 
writings of Richard Rolle, the great fourteenth cent- 
ury Yorkshire mystic. Nor can I imagine a more 
sympathetic book for this purpose than the one under 
review. The book is bristling with the methods of 
scholarship, and a good bit of it is concerned with 
establishing the canon of Rolle’s lyric writings, but it 
is easy to see that the author’s real interest is in the 
religious experiences themselves, of that most remark- 
able of English hermits. It is Rolle the mystic, not 
Rolle the mediaeval writer of devotional poetry, who 
commands the enthusiastic attention of his biographer. 

The mystic experience of Rolle, whose canoniza- 
tion may only have heen prevented by the confusion 
of the Plague, which not only claimed the hermit him- 
self but also those who were interested in bringing his 
claims before the Church, is singularly interesting. 
It is not that his experience was so unique, for it fol- 
lows in a striking way the general types of mystic ex- 
perience, among Christians at any rate, but that it is 
so independent, so individualistic, and, if one may be 
permitted the term without offence, so normal. The 
experiences of St. Theresa, of that most wide-eyed 
and most indomitable of mystics, St. John of the Cross, 
these and so many others, repel with their dreadful 
emphasis upon self-inflicted pain, repel even by their 
orderliness. Rolle rejoices in pain which love of God 
may bring in this world, but he is very sane in his as- 
ceticism, both for himself and in his counsel to others. 
His joy is far more spontaneous, far less the martyr’s 
joy, than that of many mystics. His periods of arid- 
ity, of spiritual drought, are less in evidence, his per- 
iods of singing ecstacy more. 

The general reader will find a most interesting pic- 
ture of Oxford in this period, and of the academic ac- 
tivities of the thirteenth and fourteenth-century men. 
Nevertheless, the book’s chief value aside from that 
for the mediaeval scholar, will be for those who are 
interested in the phenomena of religious experience, 
treated empirically and directly, unimpeded or, if you 
like, unilluminated by psychological theory. It is 
more devotional than critical. The nearest approach 
to psychological analysis appears in the statement 
that Rolle belongs with the extroverts rather than with 
the introverts. But this is a digression, which is not 
carried any distance at all. 

Those who know Eugéne Vinaver’s Roman de 
Tristan will expect at any rate a fresh treatment of 
the theme of Malory, without any slavish adherence 
to orthodox theories. In so far as this book is con- 


cerned, the striking contribution is not directly con- 
nected with Malory. 


It is Mr. Vinaver’s adherence to 





ee 


the theory propounded by M. Albert Pauphilet and 
developed by M. Etienne Gilson, that the Queste de] 
Saint Graal ‘is the work of Cistercian monks and con- 
tains the doctrine preached particularly by St. Bern- 
ard of Clairvaux’. This is not so startling, but Mr, 
Vinaver also accepts the theory of M. Ferdinand Lot 
that the French Prose Arthurian romances, those of 
the Lancelot-Graal cycle, with the exception of Mer- 
lin, were ‘the work, if not of one man, at Icast of one 
group of authors working simultaneously.’ That is 
to say, the Prose Cycle, including the Estoire del Graal, 
the Lancelot. the Queste del Saint Graal, and the Mort 
Artu, is of Cistercian origin. M. Joseph Bédier has 
familiarized us with the idea of monastic authorship 
of epic tales, but this carries us still farther, for here 
we are dealing with the romance, that remarkable 
blending of ‘romantic psychology and exotic advent- 
ure’, with its secular ideas of courtly love. The auth- 
or admits the antagonism between the two parts of the 
cycle, admits that ‘Camelot, where Arthur held his 
court, and Corbenic, the Grail Castle, appear to em- 
body two distinct faiths and to serve two conflicting 
purposes. The love-romance of Lancelot shows the 
triumph of earthly chivalry, while the story of the 
Grail has more in common with the lives of the saints 
than with any romantic tradition.’ ‘The worldly 
achievements of the knights of the Round Table are 
described in the secular section of the Cycle with the 
greatest care and profusion of detail. Yet the object 
of such description is not to praise earthly chivalry, 
but to condemn it; to show how he “who rises high” 
in the world of Arthur will sink to the lowest depths 
in the world of the Grail: “For know thou well that 
in this Queste thy earthly chevalry cannot avail thee, 
if the Holy Spirit help thee not in all the adventures 
that may befall thee.”’ It is some four years now 
since I last read the French Prose Cycle, and I may 
not dogmatize, but I may at least withhold belief for 
the time being, for Mr. Vinaver’s argument, while 
impressive, requires checking up by actual re-reading 
of the texts. 


On the basis of this assumption, however, our auth- 
or makes a most fascinating study of Malory’s treat- 
ment of his material, that material being, in the main, 
probably the French Prose Cycle. There is a very il- 
luminating comparison, by means of parallel texts, of 
Malory’s version of the ‘Quest of the Holy Grail’ with 
its French original. One’s inability to accepi unre- 
servedly Mr. Vinaver’s views about the French Prose 
Cycle does not interfere with an appreciation and ac- 
ceptance of the results derived from his study of 
Malory himself. 


It is in the pre-Malory Arthurian period that one 
cannot always go the whole way with the author. For 
instance, he is inclined to assign a greater share than 
some would be willing to allow, in the genesis of 
Arthurian romance, to the fertile imagination of Geof- 
frey of Monmouth. He tends, I think unduly, to min- 
imize the Celtic share. 

However that may be, Mr. Vinaver has made a 
most welcome addition to the general discussion of 
the Arthurian problem, none the less welcome because 
of the controversial character of much of what he says 
in the non-Malory parts of the book. 


J. D. Rosins. 
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THE GREAT WATERWAY 


Tue St. LawrENCE WATERWAY PROJECT, by 
George Washington Stephens (Carrier; pp. 460; 


$6.00). 


ME: STEPHENS, having been long absent from 
Canada as President of the Saar Valley Govern- 
ing Commission, found on his return that the most 
interesting problem facing his country was the St. 
Lawrence Waterway project. Possessed of a robust 
faith in Canada’s future and aware that ‘the rise of 
industry on a great scale and the creation of efficient 
means of transportation mutually govern each other’, 
he set himself ‘to assemble the main facts concerning 
the question so that a view may be obtained of its 
bearing on Canada’s economic and commercial future.’ 
It was a job worth doing, he has done it thoroughly, 
and for the first time the general public has available 
in one big book a complete study of this gigantic and 
controversial subject, with maps, plans, statistics, and 
documents, including a detailed history of the Water- 
way from the original plans for the first Lachine 
canal (a specified width of 12 feet and a depth of 
18 inches) to the completion of the new Welland which 
will accommodate ships up to 10,000 tons. 

While fairly presenting all arguments, pro and con, 
Mr. Stephens is frankly a Waterway enthusiast, as 
every far-sighted Canadian must be. We have al- 
ready spent $200,000,000 on the Waterway, and the 
improvement of the Prescott—Montreal section is the 
last great work necessary to give 10,000 ton ships a 
clear channel from the head of the Lakes to the sea. 
To complete the Canadian section would cost us an- 
other $200,000,000. The Americans have only spent 
$44,000,000 on the Waterway; to build the inter- 
national section would cost $182,000.000, and to deepen 
the upper lake channels to 27 feet would cost another 
$65,000,000. Mr. Stephens thinks it would be a fair 
arrangement for the Americans to stand the cost of the 
international section as well as the upper lake chan- 
nels if we on our part completed the Canadian section, 
for they would draw a much greater benefit from the 
transportation facilities—the Waterway serving the 
largest producing area in the U.S.A., with a population 
of 42 millions. Canada’s main benefit would accrue 
from the enormous stimulus which the improved 
waterway and the power development would give to 
Canadian industry. Mr. Stephens sees that our pro- 
gressive mineral development with its attendant manu- 
facturing and world trade increase not only makes 
the necessity for the deeper waterway insistent but also 
is bound to change the character of our interior and 
exterior trade relations. He has a vision of a great 
industrial area on the banks of the completed Water- 
way being made a free port, like Hamburg; with a 
vast supply of cheap power available and with deep 
water navigation to all parts of the earth, there could 
be developed here ‘one of the most intensive mass 
Production centres in the world’. 

The best recommendation of the book is that its 
subject is considered on its merits, unclouded by senti- 
ment or prejudice, by a man of affairs whose patriot- 
ism cannot be questioned and whose international out- 
look is essentially post-war. 


R. ve B. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


THE NECESSARY MAN, by Agnes Log- 
an (Nisbet & Co.; pp. 317; 7/6). 


Mrs. CLuTTrersucK LaveHs, by Guy 
Pocock (J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. 320; 
$2.00). 

Tue Frery Way, .by Franz Scau- 
wecker (J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. 252; 
$2.00). 


The Necessary Man, though a first 
novel, is one of the few tales of Eng- 
lish country life that no one should 
miss. It is a good story, told in a 
simple, straightforward, and unpre- 
tentious manner. Sandy Brocklebank 
is the fourth owner of Bentley farm. 
We see him growing up in the midst 
of his parents, brothers, and sisters, 
receiving just enough education to 
make him dream dreams, but lacking 
the necessary self-confidence (or is it 
selfishness?) to translate them into 
fact, and thus being sacrificed to his 
more pushing brother and sister. 
When his father dies he cannot leave 
the farm as he intended, and has to 
give up love and ambition to keep the 
family together. Then comes the war, 
and, as an experienced farmer, he is 
kept at home as indispensable while 
his brothers go out to fight and die. 
We thus see the war from a new angle, 
the freshness of which is very wel- 
come. But though he seems to fail 
throughout, we are made to feel that 
his life alone was really a success. 
Sandy is the chief character, and we 
naturally get more intimate with him 
than with the others, but they are all 
equally alive and complete. Altogeth- 
er, Miss Logan has given us a thor- 
oughly likeable book, and I hope to 
hear from her again. 

Mrs. Clutterbuck Laughs deals, not 
with the farm, but the small country 
town, a much more sophisticated at- 
mosphere, for there is the vicar and 
his family, the schoolmaster, the queer 
spinster, the young woman ’on the 
tiles’ etc., and, in the foreground, Mrs. 
Clutterbuck and Dr. Rally, through 
whose eyes we see the others. Mrs. 
Clutterbuck looks upon the rosy side 
of things with grim determination, Dr. 
Rally no less consistently gazes at the 
tragic heart of things. The complete 
extrovert and the complete introvert. 
The idea is interesting and the result 
is a charming and pleasing study in 
black and white, but we miss the in- 
termediate shades somehow, and the 
other characters are at times Mrs. 
Clutterbuck’s, at times Dr. Rally’s, but 
rarely, and never quite completely, 
themselves. Though Mr. Pocock knows 


better than to spoil a pleasant novel 
by using the psychological jargon, he 
is rather apt to explain his characters 
in terms of his own psychological 
theories, instead of just allowing them 
to live their own life. Written now 
from the head, now from the heart, the 
book is never, as it should be, both at 
once. Here again there is juxtaposi- 
tion where there should be fusion. 

The Fiery Way is a book about the 
war. Now those who were at the war 
mostly want to say good-bye to all that, 
and those who were not generally do 
not want to be reminded that they 
were not. To overcome these preju- 
dices war-books should be unusually 
good, and it is not enough to have been 
through hell in order to be able to 
write about it, especially when thous- 
ands of others have made the same 
voyage. Mr. Schauwecker fails as an 
artist because he is ever digging up 
his own little soul to see how the war 
is affecting it, and, in spite of valiant 
efforts to the contrary, cannot realize 
the universe except through this micro- 
cosm. Nor is the self-analysis of his 
hero very convincing: when an edu- 
cated man was maltreated by his fel- 
low-soldiers, it was not due to his 
education but to some weakness of 
character (it may have been different 
in the German army but I doubt it) 
in this case to a neurotic romanticism 
which, for example, makes him im- 
agine when he visits a prostitute, that 
she is the girl he left behind, a rather 
nasty delusion. It is, however, inter- 
esting as a picture of thoughts and 
feelings of an educated, if rather mud- 
dle-headed, German soldier and officer, 
and those who cannot stomach Remar- 
que’s wholesome frankness will wel- 
come a war-book ‘without obscene 
words’ (as the publishers truthfully 
put it). I therefore recommend it to 
the Book of the Month Club of 
America. 

G. M. A. G. 


BirrtH CONTROL ON TRIAL, by Leila 
Secor Florence (Allen & Unwin; pp. 
160; 5/-). 

This is a record of the first three 
hundred cases handled by the Cam- 
bridge Birth Control Clinic and it is 
a very valuable addition to the liter- 
ature dealing with the theory and 
practice of contraception. Various 
methods have been tried at this clinic 
and, with the exception of a few cases 
which could not be traced, all patients 
who received advice were kept under 
observation and the results carefully 
tabulated. The results of the investi- 


gation and the conclusions of Mrs, 
Florence may be somewhat surprising 
to many people who have a superficia] 
knowledge of the subject. It is quite 
clear that some of the technical infor. 
mation supplied by the popular propa- 
gandists of birth control is not entire. 
ly reliable. Enthusiasts such as Mar- 
garet Sanger and Judge Lindsay in the 
United States, and Dr. Marie Stopes 
in England convey the impression that 
there are contraceptive methods which 
are simple, satisfactory, and entirely 
reliable. The data collected by the 
Cambridge clinic shows not merely 
that this optimistic attitude is unjus- 
tified but that the methods advocated 
by these authors are not always the 
best available. If birth control is des- 
irable, and Mrs. Florence takes this 
pretty much for granted, there is a 
serious need for research work in con- 
traceptive technique. At the present 
time methods are being used which 
are fairly satisfactory and which have 
proved to be reliable in the great ma- 
jority of cases, but nothing so far dis- 
covered is entirely ‘fool-proof’ or uni- 
versally applicable. Those readers 
who have doubts about the respectabil- 
ity of this subject may be reassured 
by the foreword to Birth Control On 
Trial which is written by Sir Hum.- 
phrey Rolleston, Physician in Ordin- 
ary to the King. 
J. F. W. 
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Jouvrney’s Enp. A novel by R. C. 
Sherriff and Vernon Bartlett (Stokes 
McClelland & Stewart; pp. 308; $2.50). 

It is only natural that the great 
stage success of the season should 
have been first filmed and then novel- 
jzed. This latter process has been ac- 
complished by constructing a sort of 
prologue in which the childhood and 
adolescence of young Raleigh and of 
his sister (the invisible sister of the 
play) are described at excessive length. 
Finally Raleigh reaches his company 
in the Front Line, the reader utters a 
sigh of relief and mutters ‘Act one, 
scene one’ under his breath, for there 
can be no doubt that Mr. Sherriff is a 
born writer of dialogue, and when. his 
novel merely becomes a matter of tran- 
scribing the charming and whimsical 
conversations of his play, it is almost 
worth reading. As a War Novel, how- 
ever,—and that is what it purports to 
be—as a contribution to the genre 


illustrated in England by a Mottram 


and a Montague, to say nothing of 
more recent writers, it is simply not 
worth considering. 

And how long will the belief prevail 
that Journey’s End is ‘a powerful in- 
dictment of war’? Are we not taught 
that English gentlemen who go to the 
right sort of schools are in the habit 
of dying quite comme il faut after a 
few inconsequential remarks about 
Alice in Wonderland and the beauties 
of the New Forest? What, pray, could 
be more inviting? So let us not accuse 
Mr. Sherriff of the heinous sin of pacif- 
ism. 

F. H. W. 


STUDIES IN THE ENGLISH SOcIAL AND 
PotiticAL THINKERS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY, by R. H. Murray, 
(Wm. Heffer & Sons Ltd; two vol- 
umes; pp. 926; 25/-). 


This work may be heartily recom- 
mended to all clergymen who are con- 
templating a series of sermons on 
Great Thinkers and What We Owe to 
Them. It has something about every- 
one from Malthus to Ramsay MacDon- 
ald. It has all the usual anecdotes 
and all the correct reflections; and one 
may doubt whether there is a single 
authority that has not been quoted or 
a single Latin tag that has not been 
worked in somewhere. What gives 
the book its unique value is its inter- 
minable moralizing. On the slightest 
Provocation the author breaks off from 
his theme to give us two or three 
Pages of platitudinous observations 
upon the problems of life. And he 





is almost as ready with his quotations 
from poetry as with his moralizing. 
The work is simply invaluable as ser- 
mon material. In fact any pastor who 
is caught short for a sermon could 
not do better than read his flock one of 
these chapters. 
F. H. U. 


FouNDATIONS OF BuppHISM, by Nata- 
lie Rokotoff (New Era Library, Roer- 
ich Museum Press, New York; $1.50). 

In this age of agnosticism, it is in- 
teresting to observe the growing hun- 
ger of a number of free-thinking peo- 
ple for a spiritual guidance Apart 
from the established religions of the 
occidental world. More interesting 
still it is to discover that many of 
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these people turn in absolute serious- 
ness to what the missionary describes 
as a primitive and barbarian religion: 
the teachings of Buddha. In late years 
several writers in the old and the new 
world, have joined this search for a 
philosophy which ‘would enrich an 
unprejudiced mind’ and their books 
while giving a sort of concrete form 
to this new direction of thought have 
awakened other spirits farther afield 
and made more converts to the teach- 
ings of Buddha. 

If questions were fittingly placed 
throughout this book by Natalie Roko- 
toff, Foundations of Buddhism, it might 
be called a catechism of Buddhism. 
To all students of Buddhism who have 
not yet gone far into their investigation 
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of the teachings of the ‘Great Gotoma’, 
this book will prove valuable as an 
incentive to learn more. The style is 
rather dry and lacks literary refine- 
ment. It does not give a simple and 
complete history of the life of the 
Buddha, nor does it present the essence 
of his teachings in sequence or in an 
impressive manner. 
function of opening roads toward 
Buddhism. It indicates sympathetic 
approaches and as such it serves its 
purpose; it leaves admirers of Budd- 
hism more confirmed in their admira- 
tion of its spiritual contents, and it 
tempts fresh minds to go further than 
this first contact. 

The assertion by the author of this 
book that ‘The same results which 
Eimstein reached by way of experi- 
ment were reached by ancient Budd- 
hists through a purely contemplative 
way’ explains the apparent paradox of 
those scientific minds who have lately 
accepted Buddhism as a _ philosophy 
adapted to occidental thinking. 

J. B. S. 


THE LiTtLtE Oxrorp DIcTIoONARY, 
Compiled by George Ostler (Oxford 
Press; pp. 626; .50c.). 

This chip off the old block, while 
not possessing so wide a vocabulary 
as his famous seniors, has a great 
command of the colloquialisms, slang, 
and new words and terms with which 
invention in various parts of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world has enriched our 
language. An amazing number of 
foreign, American, and Anglo-Indian 
words are included as well as many 
others peculiar to the Dominions and 
Colonies of the Empire; ‘Grit’, for ex- 
ample, is found here though it will be 
sought in vain in the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary, and on the opposite page 
we find a typical new word in ‘grége’ 
(colour between grey and beige); 
‘brunch’, on the other hand, has not 
been admitted; and while ‘pussyfoot’ 
has sidled in, the way has proved too 
narrow for the ‘cat’s whiskers’. (We 
can only conclude that they are differ- 
ent cats.) The wide inclusion of new 
words in current use though not yet 
assured a permanent place in the lan- 
guage makes the ‘Little Dictionary’ 
an invaluable supplement to the ‘Con- 
cise Oxford’ which is the authoritative 
friend of readers and writers through- 
out the Commonwealth. But this is 
oot to say that the new arrival, Lilli- 
putian though it may be, cannot stand 
on its own merits. On the contrary. 
As we look through it we are astonish- 
ed at its completeness. This marvel 


Yet it fulfills the - 


of compression, though almost small 
enough to go in our waistcoat pocket 
(and quite small enough to go in Sir 
Henry Thornton’s), seems to contain 
even more than the ‘Pocket Oxford’, 
double its size, which appeared some 
years ago. And its usefulness is en- 
hanced by appendixes including Pro- 
nunciation of Proper Names, Abbre- 
viations, Weights and Measures (in- 
cluding foreign), and Moneys. As a 
travelling companion it can’t be beaten. 
It is much to be regretted that its com- 
piler, who worked for fourty-four years 
on the composing and reading staff of 
the Clarendon Press, did not live to 
see his little masterpiece in print. 
R. DE B. 


THE INTELLIGENCE SERVICE WITHIN 
Tue CANADIAN Corps 1914-1918, by 
Major J. BE. Hahn, D.S.O., M.C. (Mac- 
Millans in Canada; pp. xxii, 263; illus- 
trated; $3.50). 

This is a book for all ex-Scouts, ex- 
Scout Officers, and members of the In- 
telligence Service in the Canadian 
Corps, and also for military students in 
every branch of our Canadian Militia. 
It has been Major Hahn’s purpose ‘to 
outline in a comprehensive method the 
organization, functioning, and disposi- 
tion of the Intelligence Service, in so 
far as the organization within the In- 
fantry Division is concerned’, and no 
Canadian could be better fitted by his 
first-hand experience to write with 
authority on this subject. Major Hahn 
divides his treatise into three parts, 
covering sources of information within 
an infantry division, the intelligence 
organization within a division, and a 
general survey of the intelligence in 
larger formations. Every detail of the 
work is covered and made clear to 
the reader by profuse illustrations, 
aerial photographs, maps, and dia- 
grams. An adequate review of this 
volume could only be written by a 
specialist in Major Hahn’s own line, 
but as space limitations preclude that 
we can best convey an idea of the 
book’s value by noting that Major- 
General MacBrien recommends it in a 
Foreword and Sir Arthur Currie con- 
tributes an Introduction. 

R. DE B. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended 
notice in this or subsequent issues. 


CANADIAN BOOKS 
Tue SPELL or AcapiA, by Frank Oliv- 
er Call (L.C. Page & Co.; pp. 427; il- 
lustrated; $4.00). 


THE Fur TRADE IN CanapA, by Harold 
A. Innis (Yale University Press; pp, 
444; $5.00). 


GENERAL 

PoRTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS AMERI- 
cAN, by Matthew Josephson (Harcourt, 
Brace—George J. McLeod; pp. xxiii; 
$3.00). 

THE WORLD’S POPULATION PROBLEMS 
AND A WHITE AUSTRALIA, by H. L. Wil- 
kinson (P.S. King & Son—Irwin & 
Gordon; pp. xvii, 339; $5.50). 

THE OxrorD BooK OF GREEK VERSE 
(Oxford University Press; pp. xlviii, 
608; $2.50). 

THE LITTLE OxFrord DICTIONARY oF 
CURRENT ENGLISH, Compiled by George 
Ostler (Oxford University Press; pp. 
626; 50 cents). 

THE AUTOCRACY OF MR. PARHAM, by 
H. G. Wells (Doubleday, Doran & Gun- 
dy; pp. 328; $1.00). 

Coonarpo, by Katharine Susannah 
Prichard (W. W. Norton & Co.; pp. 
320; $2.50. 

ScANDINAVIN LITERATURE From 
BRANDES TO Our Day, by H. G. Topsoe- 
Jensen (W. W. Norton & Co.; pp. 266; 
$3.50). 

THE LOYALISTS IN THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, by Claude Halstead Van 
Tyne. (Peter Smith ; pp. xii, 360; 
$4.00). 

XXtTH Century Scuwptors, by Stanley 
Casson (Oxford University Press; pp. 
xii, 130 and 33 plates; $2.75). 

THE RoMAN LAW OF MARRIAGE, by 
Percy Ellwood Corbett (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; pp. xxii, 254; $4.50). 

THE GOLDEN GROVE, by Jeremy Tay: 
lor. Edited by Logan Pearsall Smith 
(Oxford University Press; pp. 1xiii, 
330; $3.00). 

A MINATURE HIsToRY OF EUROPEAN 
Art, by R. H. Wilenski (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; pp. xi, 80; $1.35). 

Porms, by Katherine Mansfield 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. xiv, 107; 
$1.75). 

THe GrowTH oF PxaTo’s IDEAL 
TuHeEory, by Sir James George Frazer 
(Macmillians in Canada; pp. 114; 
$2.25; ). 

PsycHoLocy AND RELIGIon, by E. S. 
Waterhouse (Elkin Mathews & Mar- 
rot—Irwin & Gordon; pp. xix, 232; 
$1.50). 

JAMES Joyce’s Utysses, by Stuart 
Gilbert (Faber & Faber—Irwin & Gor- 
don; pp. 416; $6.50). 

Our PRESENT PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE, 
by Montgomery Belgion (Faber & Fa 
ber—Irwin & Gordon; pp. 309; $3.75). 

CUMBERLAND. An Anthology by Walt- 
er & Clare Jerrold (Elkin Matthews & 
Marrot—Irwin & Gordon; pp. xii, 155; 
$1.00). 
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ON BIBLIOMANIACS AND BOOKS. 


There are those on whom the sight of a fair page in- 
scribed with, black letters acts as a potion more stim- 
ulating than wine or any vaunted elixir; those to whom no 
treasure of art or archaeology is more precious than a fine 
book which lies open in the hand with that indescribable 
but gracious balance which is the true apotheosis of the 
bookmakers’ craft. To such as these no room is ever 
empty, when it contains a number of books; no room is 
ever too full to admit more to the jolly company. Such 
a one, like George Gissing’s Henry Ryecroft, will starve 
himself in a cellar for a Greek classic, or, like the great 
collectors, will pour forth thousands for one priceless 
original. 


Bibliolatry, alas, is not confined to beggars and mil- 
lionaires, who can afford to indulge their simple whims. 
It is in you, O great and lettered class of Canadian Forum 
readers that this frenzy reaches its peak. How well your 
Librarian knows—how fully he shares—the lust which 
shakes you when you see and handle a rare and really 
beautiful book! 


THE CHURCH BOOK OF BUNYAN MEETING 1650- 
1821, a facsimile edition of that mysterious “Church Book” 
from which Doctor John Brown printed extracts some 
forty years ago in his “Life of Bunyan” but which hitherto 
strangers have only had the chance to examine for a few 
moments with no opportunities whatever for study, makes 
available for the cultured and discriminating bibliphile 
at once a choice specimen of the bookmakers’ craft and a 
literary and historical treasure among the outstanding 
publications of the decade. 


In Demy folio, sixteen inches long by eleven inches wide; 
288 pages of the best paper; carefully printed so that every 
letter of the fine Grecian script in which the record was 
compiled has its full value and significance; bound in 
natural parchment, printed in black and gold, with heavy 
corded ribbon ties and bookmark; and published in a limit- 
ed edition of 675 numbered copies of which only 100 were 
available for Canada and of which only a dozen remain, 
this book is a master work from the Temple Press, in 
Letchworth, England. 


Full of colour and human interest through which, like a 
crimson thread, runs the raw material of the Pilgrims’ 
Progress and of the Life and Death of Mr. Badman, this 
most important document in the biography of Bunyan and 
valuable sidelight on the history of these critical years in 
English History, is a continuous record of the Nonconform- 
ist congregation at Bedford over which John Bunyan served 
as pastor from 1672 until his death in 1688. 


The quaint old phraseology is drawn from that Biblical 
fount which is the well-spring of our literature. The let- 
ters transferring members from the Bedford Congregation 
to neighbouring congregations are as full of brotherly love 
and apostolic exhortation as the epistles of the early church 








fathers. The simple sincerity and emotional content of 
these letters and of the simple annals of birth, marriages, 
and deaths, times of trial and of exaltation, give them a 
wholesome sweetness such as in bread, as not in delicate 
and highly spiced dishes, creates a permanent appetite. 
This book is a literary gem as well as an art treasure and 
an important historical document. 


Originally published in this country at $40.00, the remain- 
ing dozen copies of this handsome folio can be obtained 
through your Librarian at $12.50, 


Last month your Librarian referred to the PLAYERS’ 
SHAKESPEARE, perhaps too flippantly, for it is an un- 
dertaking deserving of the most profound respect both in 
project and execution. The aim of the publishers was to 
produce in it a series of volumes which might provide for 
the reader as exactly as possible the conditions of an ideal 
dramatic representation. The introduction to each vol- 
ume is contributed by Mr. Harley Granville Barker, per- 
haps the greatest English producer of modern times. His 
introductions, like his own work and like his stage experi- 
ments, are intelligently stimulating. The general art ed- 
itor, Mr. Albert Rutherston has brought to his work an 
amazing sympathy combined with an unusual dramatic 
sense. Under his direction the various artists have at- 
tempted to give expression each to his own vision of what 
a stage performance of the work should be. Any litterateur 
who pays homage at the shrine of the master playwright 
of the ages should be familiar with, and if possible pos- 
sess, these unique interpretations of Shakespeare’s plays 
from the dramatic angle. 


It is a satisfaction to handle and read such beautifully 
bound and well printed books. The text of the First Folio 
done in Caslon type at the Shakespeare Head under the 
personal direction of Mr. B. H. Newdigate with the coloured 
illustrations in facsimile collotype and the line blocks by 
Messrs. Emery Walker, combine to make up a book which 
any publisher might be proud to issue and any booklover 
proud to own. 

THE PLAYERS’ SHAKESPEARE Edition de Luze, print- 
ed on Batchelor’s Kelmscott hand made paper, bound in 
vellum or oasis morocco, and signed by artist, art editor, 
and Mr. Granville Barker, is limited strictly to 100 num 
bered copies. Originally published at $75.00 a volume, 


the price at which it is offered to Bookshelf readers is 
$30.00 although, alas, only the following titles are still 
available: 
Macbeth, Illustrated by Charles Ricketts A.R.A. 
Merchant of Venice, Illustrated by Thomas Lowinsky. 
Cymbeline, Illustrated by Albert Rutherston. 


The Ordinary Edition is printed on pure rag paper and 
strictly limited to 450 numbered copies in quarto 914” by 
1214” with buckram back and art board sides. Originally 
published at $25.00 per volumes; your Librarian can obtain 


it for you at $10.00 per volume—the volumes listed above 
in the Edition de Luxe with the addition of the following: 

Julius Caesar, Illustrated by Ernst Stern. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Illustrated by Paul Nash. 

Love’s Labour Lost, Illustrated by Norman Wilkinson 
of Four Oaks. 

King Lear, Illustrated by Paul Nash. 

The Librarian. 
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PHILOLOGICAL SLAVERY 
The Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 


Sir: 

In your May issue Mr. Grube was 
praying that someone might arise to 
answer my ‘virulemt attack’ on the 
literary professors. But in June along 
comes Mr. Steinhauer, and the latter 
end of the professors is worse than 
their first; for, whereas I only ac- 
cused them of laziness Mr. Steinhauer 
seems to regard them as incompetent 
(as the result of a defective training). 

I welcome Mr. Steinhauer as an 
ally in the struggle for higher stan- 
dards in our literary departments too 
whole-heartedly to be willing to quib- 
ble with him over minor points of 
difference, such as his contempt for 
Professor Babbitt and the minutiae of 
scholarship. In the house of learning 
there are many mansions; and the 
cottage of the humble establisher of 
dates has its place alongside the pal- 
ace of the aesthetic critic. Yet I quite 
agree that the highest aim of our uni- 
versities should be to produce the lat- 
ter; and I think Mr. Steinhauer would 
have a higher opinion of the Harvard 
‘Humanist’ if he realized that Profes- 
sor Babbitt was the first American 
professor of standing to raise a cour- 
ageous protest more than twenty years 
ago (risking his own career in doing 
so) against the predominance of the 
philological and _ scientific point of 
view in the training for the Ph.D. 

And just here may I be permitted a 
personal reference? Mr. Steinhauer 
asks why university instructors do not 
protest to their superiors against the 
‘philological slavery’ whose absurdity 
they admit in private. If he will con- 
sult the University of Toronto Month- 
ly for November, 1913, he will find an 
article subtitled ‘The Rehabilitation 
of Modern Languages’ by the writer of 
this letter, in which I traversed pract- 
ically the whole ground of Mr. Stein- 
hauer’s article in THe CANADIAN For- 
um. The article roused some discus- 
sion, but nothing was done. In the 
autumn of 1914, being then an in- 
structor in University College, Toron- 
to, I proposed at a meeting of the 
Modern Language Departments the 
complete abolition of philological cours- 
es in the undergraduate work. My pro- 
posal was received in frosty silence; 
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no one spoke in its support; and one 
of the older members of the staff left 
the room in indignant protest. My 
academic path has been rough since 
that day. So began and ended, nearly 
twenty years ago, an attempt to carry 
out Mr. Steinhauer’s idea. 

Rousseau remarked that, after assoc- 
iating with men of learning, he had 
come to the conclusion that, though 
they might have fewer  prejud- 
ices than ordinary people, they clung 
to the ones they had with more ten- 
acity. 

The fact is that the difference be- 
tween Mr. Steinhauer and myself is 
mainly a difference of—about twenty 
years. He takes the high, philosophic 
path, I become more and more econ- 
omically-minded. He appeals to the 
professor’s mind; I would touch his 
pocket. That kind of persuasion of- 
ten reveals the talent in the napkin. 
Voltaire commended the British hab- 
it of shooting an inefficient admiral 
from time to time ‘pour encourager 
les autres’. It is at least more com- 
prehensible than the practice of firing 
or demoting a productive professor in 
order—apparently— to discourage the 
others. 

A. F. B. CLark. 


STIMULATED IMMIGRATION 
The Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 


Sir: 

I am really very sorry about that 
part of the anatomy of my ‘Straw-man’, 
represented by my reference to the 
C.N. R’s. Correspondence Course in 
Elementary Canadian Farming; my 
rough treatment of which gives Mr. 
Colin Groff so much concern in the 
July CANADIAN Forum. 

If that Course nowhere attempts to 
teach harnessing horses by mail, then 
I am very sorry indeed; for that was 
my only direct reference to its con- 
tents apart from the C.N. R’s. own 
statements concerning it. If the 
Course is conservative, the advertise- 
ment was not. I should, as Mr. Groff 
says, have read that Course; and so 
should every Canadian farmer who 
is not in fair way of becoming a ‘pre- 
mier, bank president, or millionare.’ 
(That is not my criterion of agricult- 
ural success, either, Mr. Groff!) A 
ten-lesson mail course, able to lead a 
green immigrant ‘far beyond’ the 









farm-hand stage to where ‘inexperj- 
ence is no obstacle’, and on to the 
‘ability to manage a farm with profit’, 
would simply work miracles placed 
in the hands of the thousands of vet- 
eran members of a depressed industry, 
who would give anything to learn that 
same last mentioned thing. And if 
that is not my ‘everything’ to be 
taught about farming, what else is 
there? 

But if the composition of the rest 
of my figure was only straw also, then 
that material has been responsible for 
some very undesirable conditions, not- 
withstanding. It has been the cause 
of disappointment and disillusionment 
(deliberately written, this) to thous- 
ands, since stimulated migration pol- 
icies were initiated. It has been, for 
some time, responsible for the increase 
in Canadian unemployment in exact- 
ly the same ratio as immigrants with- 
out capital were attracted. Stimulated 
immigration was persisted in long af- 
ter the signs of agricultural depress- 
ion and unemployment became fully 
apparent to the man in the street, and 
how long after those signs should 
have been recognized by those who are 
supposed to keep a finger on the coun- 
try’s pulse there is no telling. It has 
been subjected to some modification 
after strong and influential protest in 
different quarters in the early months 
of this year. (And between the pen- 
ning and publishing of my article.) 
It was largely responsible for the de- 
portation of 1000 British ‘farm train- 
ees’ in 1929, and all the entirely un- 
satisfactory accompaniments of that 
situation. I can but repeat my argu- 
ment that only migrant farmers who 
will come to Canada on the strength 
of the whole and completely unadorn- 
ed truth, and, I may add, with con- 
siderable capital and patience, are 
likely to succeed or escape bitter dis- 
illusionment. 

If the farm trainees ‘guaranteed’ 
positions were not merely extra hand 
or seasonal jobs; if the deserving men 
of the 1929-30 migration are all in 
steady employment or actual farming 
to-day, with wages and chances genu- 
inely calculated to place them in full 
possession, within their lifetime, of 
homes and farms of the type pictured 
im the advertisements; and if no work- 
ing men or young potential farmers 
already in Canada were displaced in 
the process, then I am wrong. But 
I’m afraid it’s Mr. Groff who has 
built the straw-man and tries to prop 
it up! 

Yours, etc., 


E. NEwtTon-WHITE. 
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THE AMATEUR ‘MERGER’ IN 
MONTREAL 


MATEUR theatricals have been in 

a state of flux in Montreal ever 
since the demise of the Community 
Players some years ago. Certain or- 
ganizations of proved tradition and 
long standing such as the Trinity 
Players have carried on as usual, while 
in one sphere or another old clubs un- 
der new direction, or entirely fresh 
ventures, have endeavoured with vary- 
ing success to maintain an interest in 
things dramatic among the English- 
speaking population of a city where 
the professional stage has practically 
ceased to exist. I refer to the Y.M.H.A. 
players under the brilliant direction 
of Mr. Rupert Caplan, the Arts and 
Letters Group, the Players Club of Mc- 
fill, and Miss Martha Allan’s new semi- 
amateur venture which is discussed 
in another part of this section. En- 
ergy and initiative have not been 
wanting, but the very multiplicity of 
effort and the incidental lack of a 
strong, central organization have led 
certain good people to apply ‘busi- 
hess’ remedies to the sick art, per- 
haps without first assuring themselv- 
es that they were not dealing with 
another ‘malade imaginaire’. The fol- 
lowing article represents the view- 
point of a body of experienced opin- 
ion, which has not hitherto found ex- 
pression in print on this topic. 

F. H. W. 


MONTREAL 
HIGH-PRESSURE CO-OPERATION 


FTER considerable preparation in 
the press, a meeting of repres- 
entatives of Montreal amateur organ- 
izations was called for May 8, at Trin- 
ity Church, under the chairmanship 
of Rev. Canon J. M. Almond. The 
purpose was to agree, if possible, on 
some scheme of cooperation between 
groups of amateur players, with a 
view to improving the quality of their 
Productions. Some 65 persons res- 
Ponded to the invitation, represent- 
ing about 35 different organizations. 
The speaker of the evening was the 
very earnest young man who has been 
covering amateur dramatic activities 
for the Montreal Star during the past 
Season, Mr. D. M. Legate. 
Mr. Legate was frank in pointing 


out the shortcomings of most of the 
season’s amateur productions. He 
has usually found an inferior play, in- 
differently directed and inadequately 
staged. Under existing hampering 
conditions he could see small hope of 
improvement. High royalties for 
good plays, scarcity of competent dir- 
ectors and ignorance of or lack of in- 
terest in stage technique appear to 
doom the small club working alone to 
an indefinite sojourn on this low level. 


As a way out he offered a plan of 
cooperation by regional groups—all 
the dramatic clubs of Westmount or 
Verdun, for example, to organize a 
common executive, one member from 
each club, to act in an advisory capac- 
ity and probably to arrange one or two 
productions during the season for 
which the best talent and the combin- 
ed resources of all clubs should be re- 
quisitioned. He made it very clear 
that the independent existence of mem- 
ber clubs was in no wise to be affected. 
Each would go on as before except 
that it might look for advice and aid 
to the broader organizaiton and would 
be able to take part occasionally in 
productions of more pretentious qual- 
ity than it could attempt alone. 


During the discussion it became ap- 
parent that some clubs felt the region- 
al plan to be too limited to offer much 
help. They would like to see a central 
executive for the whole Montreal dis- 
trict, on which, perhaps, people of out- 
standing theatrical knowledge and ab- 
ility, not members of any existing 
club, might serve. A motion was in- 
troduced to the effect that a delegate 
be chosen from each amateur group 
to form such a central committee. 
This was strongly opposed by Mr. Le- 
gate as attempting too much at one 
leap. Cooperation in small units 
should be tried first and if that worked 
extension of the plan would follow 
naturally. An amendment, practically 
nullifying the original motion, to the 
effect that regional executives should 
be formed which might, at their dis- 
cretion, select delegates to a central 
body, was then carried. Finally, a 
committee was appointed to make the 
necessary regional demarcations. 


Unfortunately there was no attempt 
made to take the vote by clubs, a sim- 
ple majority of those present being 


considered sufficient. The meeting was 
then told that, having approved the 
Legate plan, it was now the duty of 
every club to join in whole-heartedly. 
Any opposition—and there was an ev- 
ident undercurrent of it—was thus 
summarily disposed of. 

What the sponsors of such a move- 
ment appear not to realize is that 
Montreal amateur clubs are almost 
complete strangers to one another, not 
only unacquainted personally but ig- 
norant of one another’s aims, methods, 
problems, and general point of view. 
Under such circumstances it seems a 
little absurd to call them together for 
one evening under the impressive aus- 
pices of the clergy and the press and 
demand cooperation. If any workable 
and acceptable scheme is to be evolved 
a necessary preliminary would seem 
to be an informal gathering, or more 
than one, where people could talk 
themselves out, make clear their var- 
ious attitudes toward the whole mat- 
ter of amateur dramatics, air their 
peculiar problems and arrive at some 
degree of mutual understanding. It 
should then be easy to determine 
where cooperation would be out of 
the question, where it would be des- 
irable and practicable, and what form 
it should take. 

It is a great pity that a praisewor- 
thy attempt to improve Montreal’s 
lamentable theatrical situation should 
have been made in such haste as to 
allow amateurs to leave a meeting 
which had been called, presumably, in 
their interest, feeling that they had 
been snubbed or ridden over. 

MARIE STEHLE. 


THE THEATRE GUILD OF 
MONTREAL 


E usually like long intermis- 
W sions’, said the lady in Moyse 
Hall, between the first and second acts 
of The Perfect Alibi, ‘but this play 
paralyzes conversation!’ 
is a success. Such an intriguing mys- 
tery story was its first production that 
the acts were more interesting than 
the intermissions! Gossip faltered. 
It was worth the fag of getting away 
from the dinner table in time for a 
curtain of approximately 8.30. 

Well, and especially in these days 
of Edgar Wallace and Philo Vance— 
no wonder Conan Doyle has deserted 
this world, after what he has done to 
it!—The Perfect Alibi (A. A. Milne’s 
The Fourth Wall) was engrossing, and 
it was well done. Professionals, as 
another lady said, could not have done 
better. As a matter of fact, some of 

Ergo, the Montreal Theatre Guild 
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them were professionals. Which leads 
us to remark that the Theatre Guild 
is not Little Theatre. In spite of pro- 
testations to the contrary, it was nev- 
er intended to be. If anyone argues 
that it was, he must face the challenge 
that its parents got the wrong baby. 
A changeling has been foisted upon 
them. 

Success. There was too much of 
that word at the grand rally in Victor- 
ia Hall when Mr. S. Morgan-Powell, 
Dramatic Editor of the Montreal Daily 
Star, sat at one end of the platform, 
and Miss Margaret Anglin at the 
other, with Sir Barry Jackson in the 
middle flanked by Miss Martha Allen 
and Sir Andrew Macphail. Somehow, 
Success is a word that sounds alien 
in the Little Theatre. 

However, Success was the word, al- 
though Mr. Morgan-Powell felt it nec- 
essary to say, on page seventy, one 
Saturday: ‘Despite the repeated efforts 
that have been made to convey to the 
public the fact that the Little Theatre 
is not intended to cater to any partic- 
ular class of the community save those 
who are seriously interested in the 
drama as a cultural factor in our daily 
life, I continue to receive letters sug- 
gesting that the Theatre Guild of Mon- 
treal is designed to be a class institu- 
tion.’ The letter-writters may have 
been wrong in the way they expressed 
it, but it does look as if they were 
among the disappointed ones who 
were locking for a baby of a different 
color. 


True, the prospectus said:— 


The Theatre Guild seeks the sup- 
port and co-operation of all amateur 
bodies within its range. It is in no 
way intended to supplant them or to 
interfere with their activities. On 
the contrary, the Theatre Guild can- 
not fail to help such amateur groups 
in obtaining a higher level of inter- 
pretation and to make available op- 
portunities for the study and practice 
of the drama and its best methods and 
standards...... : 

True, one of the preliminary circul- 
ar letters addressed to the drama 
groups of the city said:— 

The audience of a Little Theatre ex- 
pects that theatre to furnish it with 
entertainment a little more subtle than 
it can find in a movie—to bring about 
in it the emotional alchemy of all 
seriously conceived tragedy or com- 
edy and the opportunity of sharing in 
a common effort to endow life with a 
grace beyond the mere business of 
earning a living...... 


More subtle than a movie. The Per- 
fect Alibi? Emotional alchemy? Why 
yes. How is Susan going to bring 
Laverick and Carter to the noose and 
save a poor murdered man’s name from 


obloquy? Hurry, ring up the curtain! 

True, the scores of amateur groups 
in Montreal were invited to the rally 
and to subsequent commitee meetings. 
They were invited to express them- 
selves freely and one member of the 
distinguished audience in Victoria Hall 
rose to remark that if there was one 
thing a theatre needed it was cultur- 
ed diction and he was a teacher of elo- 
cution. He made an impression, be- 
cause Mr. Morgan-Powell said editori- 
ally: ‘It stands to reason, that, under 
normal circumstances, the Guild’s re- 
cruits will be chosen primarily from 
those who can speak English well. It 
should also be borne in mind that dia- 
lect plays demand the very closest 
study and a high degree of intelligence 
for effective interpretation....’ The 
amateurs were invited but two of the 
cast in The Perfect Alibi were pro- 
fessional gentlemen, and the Guild 
made it clear that it will use profes- 
sionals frequently rather than risk 
anything that might have the odour of 
the amateur. To be amateur is not 
necessarily a virtue; indeed, judging 
by some of the performances seen in 
Montreal this past season, it is too 
often a vice. There is no virtue in 
being untrained. What we ask of the 
Little Theatre is the instinct to ex- 
periment, and that subtlety, if you like, 
that is not found in the movie. 


Sir Barry Jackson, who attended 
the christening of the infant as a sort 
of godfather, smiled a little ruefully, 
it seemed, as he listened to the elab- 
orations of the grandiose scheme after 
he had been chatting about a few 
friends gathered together for the love 
of the play and about the possibility 
of building a theatre on a kitchen 
table. It seemed to be starting at the 
wrong end. No one wants a Little 
Theatre to be a failure, but Success 
seems to be the wrong incentive. 


However, The Perfect Alibi was ac- 
complished with éclat. It was polish- 
ed, bright entertainment. There is a 
need in Montreal for this sort of thing. 
Perhaps, as well, the Theatre Guild 
will swing good professional compan- 
ies to Montreal and will be a sort of 
cultured booking office for musicians 
and dancers: it hints as much. A good 
thing. Give it time, and it may be- 
come a second New York Theatre 
Guild, with an O’Neill, a Fontanne, 
and a Lunt to present to the people. 
Perhaps it will build a beautiful thea- 
tre and have a distinguished subscrip- 
tion list. Worthy ambitions and a 
splendid opportunity for Montreal. 

But let it not wear the humble hes- 
sian of the Little Theatre. It aspires 












above the workshop and the singing 
scene-painters—to cast a glance at 
William Morris; it is not looking for 
the stimulus that comes of working 
together and worshipping together, 
Perhaps, looking at the changeling, 
that is why it has honestly cast off 
the words Little Theatre and assumed 
the title Theatre Guild of Montreal, 
Inc. 

Let us by all means have the Guild. 
But let us see if we cannot get a Lit- 
tle Theatre as well. 

Ropert Ayre. 


THE Y.M.H.A. PLAYERS, 
MONTREAL 

Quite in line with what one expects 
of a Little Theatre was the production 
of Elmer Rice’s The Adding Machine 
by the Dramatic Society of the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association of Montreal. 
In the first place the play, while it can- 
not bear too close scrutiny, is of some 
significance; and furthermore, it was 
a challenge to all who worked in it: 
it presented problems, it provided 
scope for individual imagination: it 
was essentially a play for experiment. 
The play was not completely filled out 
—the brainstorm scene, for instance, 
was not fully realized, although the 
scene of the numbered neighbours, 
played automatically, was_ skilfully 
handled—but the production was a 
sincere and stimulating piece of work- 
manship. It discovered some excel- 
lent acting material: Celia London 
and Alexander Levine, as Mrs. Zero 
and Shrdlu, were particularly vital 
and individual. Rupert Caplan was 
the producer and I should like to see 
him take his group through The Dyb- 
buk. The Y.M.H.A. Players have their 
own theatre and they followed The 
Adding Machine with three one act 
plays from the Yiddish. It looks as 
if they believed in development. 

R. A. 


TORONTO 

WOMEN’S ART ASSOCIATION 

At the Women’s Art Association 
Garden Party, which was held in the 
gardens at 23 Prince Arthur St. on 
Wednesday & Thursday June 18th & 
19th, two interesting dramatic presen- 
tations were given: folk plays by child- 
ren in the afternoon, and in the even- 
ing Shakespeare scenes by adults. 

The children appeared about five 
o’clock. They came from the Settle- 
ment House, and under the influence 
of Miss Genue Berlin’s magic wand 
the children became many things. 
They were Russian fairies gathering 
mushrooms and elves stealing them; 
happy Swedish children dancing in 
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pright native costumes and headdress- 
es; a king and queen, royally garbed 
and bewigged quarrelling charmingly 
over butter for breakfast; Bopeep and 
Boy Blue, who had walked straight out 
of the Russian toymaker’s shop, with 
the paint still fresh on their bright 
stiff clothes and wooden limbs; and 
fairies from mediaeval England and 
ancient Greece, who danced their folk 
dances for our enchantment. 

Several scenes from Twelfih Night 
were presented at night, under the 
direction of Mr. Harold Hunter. On 
the natural stage of green lawn under 
spreading elms where the children 
had danced in the afternoon, Olivia 
moved mournfully about her garden, 
her ladies and her fool singing to her, 
and her mischievous Maria sporting 
with the gentlemen of the household. 
The scene was lit by lamps that Miss 
Bertram had cleverly arranged to show 
the garden at its best, and to do full 
justice to the richly-coloured period 
costumes of the players. The quality 
of the acting was first-rate, and the 
out-of-door setting recreated the at- 
mosphere of this play more successful- 


ly than any indoor stage could do. 


Music was the final artistic touch to 
these delightful scenes. It filled the 
garden from the hands of the children 
in the afternoon and adults in the even- 
ing. By its means the Women’s Art 
Association completed the charm that 
was cast by this delightful garden 
party. 

The Association is also to be con- 
gratulated for providing a definite con- 
tribution to the development of a 
definite Canadian National drama, by 
presenting these folk stories of the 
European people that have made Can- 
ada their home. 


THEATRE ARTS GROUP TORONTO 


At the annual meeting of the Thea- 
tre Arts Group of Toronto, the follow- 
ing Officers and Directors were elect- 
ed: President, Dr. Chas. R. Owen; 
Vice President, Frank W. Hunt; Dir- 
ectors, Chas. Sivelle, Stanley Gilbey, 
John A. Astle Bateman, Freda Lloyd, 
and Madge Hicken. 

The Group has now quite establish- 
ed itself with the ‘Little Theatre’ clien- 
tele, and is preparing an interesting 
Programme for its next season. 


Salada Orange Pekoe has 
by far the finest flavour 
ORANGE 
PEKOE 
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Station D-E-N-T 


Broadcasting from our Salon at Aldine House 
224 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5. 


THE FIRST SELECTION IS TAKEN FROM BIOGRAPHY :— 
MAZZINIY’S LETTERS. Translated by Alice de Rosen Jarvis. 
With an introduction and notes by, Bolton King. $1.75 


WE NOW HEAR TWO NUMBERS FROM OUR DRAMA :— 
THAT WORTHLESS FELLOW PLATINOV. A Play by Anton 
Chekhov. Translated from the Russian by John Cournos. $1.75 
PRODUCING PLAYS. By C.B. Purdom. With 36 Illustrations 
in half-tone and 10 in Line. $2.25 


THE NEXT GROUP IS SELECTED FROM OUR NEW FICTION :— 

DIXON’S CUBS. By JohnC. Moore. $2.00. A robust, breezy 
and picturesque story. 

EGYPTIAN PORTRAIT. By C. W. Grundy $2.00 A story of an 
Egyptian, his life in cafés and dancing booths of Cairo, at Ox- 
ford, and lastly as a lawyer in Egypt again, when he has to 
choose between his country and,his English wife. 

MRS. CLUTTERBUCK LAUGHS. »By Guy Pocock, $2.00. “A 
delicious entertainment.” Daily News. “A very fine piece of 
work.” Church Times. 

OLIVER’S DAUGHTER. By Richard Church, $2.00. Into his 
first novel Mr. Church has brought poetry, and the descriptions 
glow with the artistry of a writer of genius. . . Here is all the 
passion of a Greek drama.” John O’London’s Weekly. 

BRUSH UP YOUR FRENCH. By W. G. Hartog. 75c. Seventy- 
five conversations in “French” French. 


WE KNOW YOU WILL ENJOY THE NEXT TWO NUMBERS 
FROM OUR MUSIC SECTION :— 
JOHANNES, BRAHMS. By Richard Specht, translated by Eric 
Blom. Illustrated with 16 Half-tone plates. $6.00 This book 
is not a biography but a study of the composer’s character and 


work. 


THE HISTORY OF MUSIC IN PICTURES. With an Introduc- 
tion by Eric Blom. $10.00. A book made from 1500 pictures 
bringing the whole of musical history visibly before us dating 
from the third millenium B.C., tothe present day. 


WE ARE NOW SIGNING OFF HOPING THAT YOU HAVE EN- 
JOYED THIS BROADCAST AND THAT YOU WILL TAKE AD- 
VANTAGE OF OUR OFFER TO SEND TO YOU ANY OF OUR 
PROSPECTUSES CONCERNING THE ABOVE SELECTIONS A- 
LONG WITH OUR GENERAL CATALOGUE AND OTHER LISTS. 








